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prices must be added the charge for mounting and mailing the 
picture premiums, when they are desired. 2 cents additional must 
also be sent to prepay the postage for the year. [See paragraph on 
“ PosTAGE” below.] Money should be sent by Check, Draft, Postal 
Money Order, or registered letter. Currency sent by mail is at the 
risk of the sender. 





Plymouth Pulpit is the weekly publication of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form. suitable for binding. 
Yearly price $3, (or $3.50, including the mounting and free delivery of 
the picture premiums.) (See Publishers’ Department.) 20 centa ad- 
ditional must also be sent to prepay the postage for the year. [See 
paragraph on “ PesTAGE” below.) The CHRISTIAN UNEON ($3) and 
PLYMOUTH PULPIr (#3) will be sent together for $5.50. To these 
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* Postage.— According to the new U. 8. Postal Law the Post- 
age on all Periodicals must be paid tn advance at the New York post- 
office, instead of at the Subscriber’s office as heretofore. Ali new 
and renewing Subscribers for THE CHRISTIAN UNION or PLY- 
MOUTH PULPIT must, therefore, send, in addition to all other mon- 
eys, the requisite 20 cents to pay the Postage for the year. 

MONEY REMITTANCES.—Never send us currency in a letter if it is 
possible to get either a Postal Money Order, Check, or Draft on New 
York; if you must send currency by mail, do it in a Registered 
Letter. Every postmasier is required by law to register letters 
when requested, on payment of eight cents. Either people are care- 
bess, and do not enclose money when they say they do, or somebody 
sometimes steals the money. In either case we can not be respon- 
sible for the lose. All our advertisements gay, and we here repeat 
it: “ CURRENCY SENT BY MAIL IS AT THE RISK OF THE SENDER.” 
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One of the most soothing influences enjoyed by 
our imperfect natures is the realization that many 
other human beings are equally imperfect. This com- 
fort, so far as it is desired by would-be political re- 
formers, may just now be attained by a consideration 
of the French Government and people. The govern- 
ment, constructively Republican, is more than ever in 
the hands of Monarchists. The same government, 
possessing all the old-time facilities for manufacturing 
majorities, finds its candidates voted down at every 
election, while the Republicans make material gains. 
And yet, to use the words of Rev. Athanase Coquerel, 
“ France is a Republic where a man, especially in office, 
may declare himself a legitimist, a Bonapartist, an 
Orleanist, aud act as such without risk; but if he de- 
elares himself a2 Republican even the most moderate 
of Republicans, he puts himself in a very bad predica- 
ment.”’ 
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Those advanced spirits who have built upon de- 
tached sentences of noted thinkers certaim systems of 
surpassing altitude, lightness, and invisible founda- 
tion will be led to mourn as they realize how they 
have distanced their masters. To use the language of 
the New York World: 


“The pendulum seems to have swung back agaim. John 
Stuart Mif, being dead, has spoken of religion in a manner 
which has shocked those of his disciples who believed that 
he did not believe in God, and who accepted his supposed dis- 
belief as the reason for their own infidelity. Professor Tyn- 
dali has repudiated the construction universally placed upon 
his language at Belfast, and bas declaree that he did not mean 
to assert either that there was no God, or that God, if he ex- 
isted at all, was only a molecule. Mr. Fitzjames Stephen has 
called espeeial attention to the fact that he is of the opinion 
that the weight of evidence is in favor of the hypothesis that 
there is a God, who is very wise and exceedingly powerful, but 
who, in Mr. Fitzjames Stephen’s belief, is not altogether be- 
nevolent. And to crown aH, Professor Huxley, to the infin- 
ite grief of some of his former admirers, has come forward 
to say that he must not be numbered among “ fatalistic, ma- 
terialistic, orathcistic philosophers.”’ 
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We do not know whether our worthy Commis- 
sioner of Customs bas been reading John Stuart Mill 
on the lack of conscience in Custom-house oaths, but 
his latest complaint verifies the truth of the pbiloso- 
pher’s statement. His complaint will be received with 
a great deal of mdignation and ridicule, but it is 
nevertheless an honest remonstrance against a con- 
temptible vice. He estimates that in a single year 
tourists returning fromjEurope brought about a quar- 
ter of a million trunks, and tbat the average loss to 
the revenue was about $500 per trunk. The commis- 
sioner’s estimates may largely exceed the truth, but 
there are few people with traveling acquaintances who 
do not know that the travelers are beset by people 
seemingly respectable to make purchases for them in 
Europe, and to bring them back duty-free by means 
of perjury and bribery. These same virtuous tourists 





do in a single week more to corrupt Custom-house 
officials than is done in a year by all the wicked poli- 
ticians in the country, and the sooner reformation be- 
gins in society, the better will be the probability of 
cleansing the Custom-house. 

—_—— 


A very unusual Christian manifestation was 
made in San Franeisco a few days ago. At the instal- 
lation of a Universalist pastor the opening prayer was 
delivered by a Unitarian, the Scriptures were read by 
a Jewish Rabbi, a Presbyterian offered the second 
prayer, the sermon was by a Congregationalist, the 
installing prayer by a Presbyterian, and the charge 
to the pastor and address to the people by Unitarians. 
We do not know exactly what was said and dene, but 
as it is impossible to believe that under the eircum- 
stances any doctrinal theology was talked, we are 
driven to the inevitable conclusion that there was left 
no alternative but the exercise of brotherly love and 
Christian feeling. 
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There looms up a probability—seemingly re- 
mote, but of that kind which too frequently approaches 
with a speed to be likened only to that of a comet or 
some other heavenly body—that the Attorney General 
may interfere in the Arkansas case. We hope he will 
not. Aside from the fact that the reading matter 
created by such interferences is less edifying and no 
more instructive than advertisements covering the 
same amount of space, the legal distinction upon which 
interference would necessarily be based is one too 
purely technical and unrepublican to be sustained 
either by jurists or the people. 

_ >_> —-- — 


Now that the elections are over, and the great 
scientific scare is about over, and while we wait ex- 
pectantly for the coming in of the New Congress and 
the final count of the Louisiana vote, we will probably 
have some months without especially stimulating 
news. Good people who experience a constant need 
of new subjects for thought and action are referred 
to the just published report of the “ Transactions of 
the National Prison Cengress.’’ This book has a great 
deal to say about a class of people as influential as 
Congressmen and as needy as heathen; and to give to 
everyone who says “charity begins at home” an op- 
portunity to practice according to the text from which 
he preaches, the Executive Committee quote as fol- 
lows from a foreigner who has visited the prisons of 
the world: 

“It is a strange anomaly that the vast energy of the Amer- 
ican people, who originated the (Prison) Congress of London, 
does not appear to have been able to effect any decided im- 
provement, as yet, in the very numerous courity jails, which 
form the largest class of American prisons—institutions in” 
which the worst evils of congregate idleness, imperfect sepa- 
ration even of the sexes, corrupt officials, and every kind of 
bad construction, are so general as to retain the United 
States, in respect to the great majority of their jails, on the 
low level of Spain, Turkey, Egypt, and other mere semi-bar- 
barous nations.” 

— => 

Ex-Premier Gladstone has declared, in effect, 
that the adoption of the dogma of infallibility had 
logically been to absolve Catholics from allegiance to 
the civil power: his opponents triumphantly say, in 
reply, that the adoption of the dogma did not change 
the nature of the Catholic’s allegiance in the least, be- 
cause the Council merely asserted a truth which pre- 
viously existed. Logically, the position of the Catho- 
lics is a strong one if their epponents admit that before 
the adoption of the dogma they were good citizens, 
and practically Mr. Gladstone and all who follow him 
will probably find that however troublesome certain 
leaders and small bands may be, no power in the Cath- 
olic Church can set back the mass of its members in 
civilized lands. 
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One of the most exasperating experiences of 
the agriculturist is the receipt of a scolding from a 
neighbor on account of the proximity to his farm of a 
fine crop of dock weeds or Canada thistles, which came 
from seed considerately thrown in that very spot by 
the said neigubor when he dug up his own weeds. 
Just at present, railroad men are undergoing similar 
torment from the ‘‘Cbeap Transportation Associa- 
tion,” which represents many worthy people who 
might have provided their own transportation, and 
owned the railroads in their own country, but who 
avoided immediate trouble by letting some one else do 
it for them. The abuses to which the association calls 
attention are real, but they are directly traceable to 
the unbusinesslike system upon which railroads are 
built. This system, in turn, is in most cases chargeable 
upon the people to be benefited by the roads, which 
people stand carelessly by while each dollar expended 
costs the builders two dollars, and complain only 
whem the inevitable results of watered stock, dear 
freights and costly fares, are developed, 





POSTHUMOUS. 


By Henry A. BEERS, 


UT them in print? 
Make one more dint 

In‘the ages’ furrowed rock? No, no! 
Let his name and his verses go. 
These idle scraps, they would but wrong 
His memory, whom we honored long; ; 
And men would ask: “Is this the best? 
Is this the whole his life expressed ?” 
Haply he had no care to tell 
To all the thoughts which flung their spell 
Around us when the night grew deep, 
Making it seem a loss to sleep, 
Exalting the low, dingy room 
To some high auditorium. 
And when we parted homeward, still 
They followed us beyond the hill. 
The heaven had brought strange stars to sight, 
Opening the map of later night; 
And the wide silence of the snow, 

And the dark whispers of the pines, 
And those keen fires that glittered slow 

Along the Zodiac's wintry signa, 
Seemed witnesses and near of kin 
To the high dreams we held within. 


Yet what is left 
To us bereft, 
Save these remains, 
Which now the moth 
Will fret, or swifter fire consume? 
These inky stains 
On his table-cloth ; 
‘These prints that decked his room ; 
His throne, this ragged easy-chair ; 
This battered pipe, hir councillor. 
This is the sum and inventory. 
No son he left to tell his story, 
No gold, no lands, no fame, no book. 
Yet one of us, his heirs, who took 
The impress of his brain and heart, 
May gain from Heaven the lucky art 
His untold meanings to im part 
In words that will not soon decay. 
Then gratefully will such one say: 

* This phrase, dear friend, perhaps, is mine; 
The breath that gave it life was thine.” 


An 





Ge and Our Aeighbors : 


Tur RECORDS OF AN UNFASHIONABLE STREET, 
ss : 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Author of “ Unele ZJom’s Cabin,” “ My Wife and I,” de, 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
LOVE IN CHRISTMAS GREENS. 


HE little chapel on one of the out of the way 
streets of New York presented a scene of Christ- 
tas activity and cheerfulness approaching to gaiety. 
The whole place was fragrant with the spicy smell of 
spruce and hemlock. Baskets ef green ruffles of 
ground-pine were foaming over their sides with abun- 
dant contributions from the forest, bright bunches of 
vermilion bitter sweet, and the crimson-studded 
branches of the black alder added color to the picture. 
Of real traditional bolly, which in America is a rarity, 
there was a scant supply, reserved for more honorable 
decorations. ‘ 

Mr. St. John had been busy in his vestry, with paper, 
colors, and gilding, illuminating some cards with 
scriptaral mottoes. He had just brought forth his last 
effort and placed it in a favorable light for inspection. 
It is the ill-fortune of every successful yougg clergy- 
man to stir the sympathies and enkindle the venerative 
faculties of certain excitable women, old and young, 
who follow his footsteps and regard his works and 
ways with a sort of adoring rapture that sometimes 
exposes him to ridicule if he accepts, and which yet it 
seems churlish to decline. It is not generally his 
fault, nor exactly the fault of the womankind, often 
amiably sincere and unconscious, but it is a fact that 
this kind of besetment is more or less the lot of every 
clergyman, and he cannot help it. It is to be accepted 
as we aecept any of the shadows which are necessary 
in the picture of life, and got along with by the kind. 
of common sense with which we dispose of any of the 
infelicities. 

Mr. St. John did little te excite demonstrations of 
this kind, but the very severity with which he held 
himself in reserve seemed rather to increase a kind of 
sacred prestige which hung around him, making of 
him a sort of churchly Grand Lama. When, there- 
fore, he brought out his illuminated card, on which 
were inscribed in Gothic characters, 


“ The Word was made flesh 
And dwelt among us,” 


there was a loud acclaim of “‘ How lovely! how sweet!" 
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with groans of intense admiration from Miss Augusta 
Gusher and Miss Sophronta Vapors, which was echoed 
in “ohs!’’ and “ahs!” from an impressible group of 
‘girls on the right and left. 

Angelique stood quietly gazing on it with a wreath 
‘of ground-pine dangling from her hand, but she said 
nothing. 

Mr. St. John at last said, ** And what do you think, 
Miss Van Arsdel?” 

“I think the colors are pretty,” Angie said, hesitat- 
ing, * but ’’— 

* But what?” said Mr. St. John, quickly. 

“Well, I don’t know what it means—I don’t under- 
stand it.’’ 

Mr. St. John immediately read the inscription in 
concert with Miss Gusher, who was a very mediwval 
young lady and quite up to reading Gothic, or Anglo 
Saxon, or Latin, or any churechly tongue. 

“Ob!” was all the answer Angie made; and then, 
seeing something more was expected, she added again, 
“I think the effect of the lettering very pretty,” and 
turned away and busied herself with a cross of ground- 
pine that she was making in a retired corner. 

The chorus were loud and continuous in their ac- 
claims, and Miss Gusher talked learnedly of lovely 
inscriptions in Greek and Latin, offering to illuminate 
some of them for the occasion. Mr. St. John thanked 
her and withdrew to his sanctum, less satisfied than 
before. 

About half an hour after, Angie, who was still quiet- 
ly busy upon her cross in her quiet corner, under the 
shade of a large hemlock tree which had been erected 
there, was surprised to find Mr. St. John standing 
silently observing her work. 

“T like your work,” he said, * better than you did 
mine.” 

“TI didn’t say that I didn’t like yours,” said Angie, 
eoloring, and with that sort of bright, quick movement 
that gave her the air of a bird, just going to fly. 

* No, you did not say, but you left approbation un- 
said, which amounts to the same thing. You have 
some objection, I see, and I really wish you would tell 
me frankly what it is.” 

“Oh, Mr. St. John, don’t say that! Of course I 
never thought of objecting; it would be presumptuous 
inme. I really don’t understand these matfers at all, 
notatall. J just don’t know anything about Gothie 
letters and all that, and so the card doesn’t say any- 
thing to me. 

Here Angie like a properly behaved young daughter 
of the church began to perceive that her very 
sentence might lead her into something likea hee cn 
upon bet rector, and she paused on the brian of a gulf 

6 horrible “with pious awe that fvarga to have 

. 

offended.” 

; Mr. St. John felt a very ‘novel and six, gular pleasure 
in the progress of this interview. It interested him to 
be differed W.in, and he said, wit’, slight intonation 
of diciation: 

® “T must insist on your te!”ing me what you thought, 
Miss Angie.” 

“Oh, nothing, only this—that if J, who have had 
more education ths) our Sunday-school scholars, can’t 
read a card like that, why, they could not. Iam quite 
sure that an inscription in plain modern letters that I 
could read would have more effect upon my mind, and 
I am quite sure it would on them.” 

“I thank you sincerely for your frankness, Miss 
Angie; your suggestion is a valuable one.” 

“1 think,” said Angie, ‘‘ that mediswval inscriptions 
and Greek and Latin mottoes are interesting to edu- 
cated, cultivated people. The very fact of their being 
in another language gives a sort of piquancy to them. 
The idea gets a new coloring from a new language; 
but to people who absolutely don’t understand a word 
they say nothing, and of course they do them no good, 
s0 at least it seems to me.” 

“You are quite right, Miss Angie, and I shall imme- 
diately put my inscription into the English of to-day. 
The fact is, Miss Angie,” added St. John after a silent 
pause, ‘‘T feel more and more what a misfortune it has 
been to me that I never had a sister. There are so 
many things where a woman’s mind sees so much 
more cle@fly than a man’s. I never had any intimate 
female friend.’ Here Mr. St. John began assiduously 
tying up little} bunches of the ground pine in the 
form which Angie needed for her cross and laying 
them for her. 

Now, if Angie had been a sophisticated young lady, 
familiar with the tactics of flirtation, she might have 
had precisely the proper thing at hand to answer this 
remark; as it was, she kept on tying on her bunches 
assiduously and feeling a little embarrassed. 

It was a pity he should not have a sister, she thought. 
Poor man; it must be lonesome for him; and Angie's 
face at this moment must have expressed some com- 
mniseration orsome emotion that emboldened the young 
man to say, in a lower tone, as he laid down a buuch 
of green by her: 

“If you, Miss Angie, would look on me as you do on 
your brothers and tell me’sincerely your opinion of 
me, it might be a great help to me.” 

Now, Mr. St. John was certainly as innocent and 
translucently ignorant of life as:Adam. at the first 
hour of his creation, not to know that the tone in 
‘which he was speaking and the impulse from which he 
spoke at that moment was in fact that of man’s deep- 
est, most absorbing feeling towards woman. He had 
made his scheme of life, and as a set purpose had left 





And I must confess I thought “— the 


te consist with the sacred vocation of a priest. But 
from the time he first came within the sphere of 
Angelique, a strange, delicious atmosphere, vague and 
dreamy, yet delightful, had encircled him and so per- 
plexed and dizzied his brain as to cause all sorts of 
strange vibrations. At first there was a sort of repul- 
sion—a vague alarm, a suspicion and repulsion singu- 
larly blended with an attraction. He strove to disap- 
prove of her; he resolved not to think of her; he reso- 
lutely turned his head away from looking at her in her 
place in Sunday-school and church, because he felt 
that his thoughts were alarmingly drawn in that direc- 
tion, 

Then came his invitation into society, of which the 
hidden charm, unacknowledged to himself, was that he 
should meet Angelique; and that mingling in society 
had produced inevitably modifying effects which made 
him quite a different being from what he was in his 
recluse life passed between the study and the altar, — 

It is not in man, certainly not in a map so finely fi- 
bered and strung as St. John, to associate intimately 
with his fellows without feeling their forces upon him- 
self, and finding many things in himself of which he 
had not dreamed. 

But if there be in this circle some one female pres- 
ence which all the while is sending out an indefinite 
though powerful enchantment, the developing force 
is still more marked. 

St. John had never suspected himself of the ability 
to beso agreeable as he found himself being in the con- 
stant reunions which for one cause or another were 
taking place in the little Henderson house. He devel- 
oped a talent for conversation, a vein of gentle humor, 
a turn for versification with a cast of thougbt rising 
into the sphere of puetry ; and then he, with Dr. Camp- 
bell and Alice aud Angie, formed no mean quartette 
in singing. 

In all these ways he bad been coming nearer and 

nearer to Angie without taking’ the alarm. He re- 
membered appositely what Montalembert in his his- 
tory of the monks of the Middle Ages says of the 
female friendships which always exerted such a modi- 
fying power in the lives of éclebrated saints: how St. 
Jerome had his Eudochia, aq St, Somebody-else had 
ys tm se oo he And. qs he saw more and more of 
ip es 5 ng eee and feit her practical efficiency 
ee buy thought it would be very lovely to 
e suc" a friend all to himself. Now friendship on 
part of a young man of twenty-five fora young 
saint with hazel eyes and golden hair, with white, 
twinkling hands and a sweet voice, with an assemblage 
of varying glances, dimples and blushes, is certainly a 
most interesting aud delightful relation, and Mr, St. 
John built it up and embalmed it with all sorts of 
charming allegories and figures aud images, making a 
sort of semi-celestial affair of it. 
It is true, he had given up St. Jerome’s love and cdn- 
cluded that it was not necessary that his “ heart’s 
elect’ should be worn and weary and wasted, or re- 
sembling a dying altar fire; he had learned to admire 
Angie’s blooming color, elastic step, and even to take 
an appreciative delight in the prettinesses of her toi- 
lette; and one evening when she dropped a knot of 
peach-blow ribbons from her bosom, the young divine 
had most unscrupulously appropriated the same, and 
taking it home, gloated over it as a holy relic, and yet 
he never suspected that he was in love—oh, no! And 
at this moment, when his voice was vibrating with 
that strange revealing power that voices sometimes 
have in moments of emotion, when the very tone is 
more than the words, he, poor fellow, was ignorant 
that his voice had said to Angie, “I love you with all 
my heart and soul.” 

But there is no girl so uninstructed and so inexperi- 
enced that cannot at once interpret a tone like this, 
and Angie at this moment felt a sort of bewildering 
astonishment at the revelation. All seemed to go 
round and round in dizzy mazes, the greens, the red ber- 
ries—she seemed to herself to be walking in a dream, 
and Mr. St. John with her. 

She looked up and their eyes met, and at that mo- 
ment the veil fell between them. His great, deep, blue 
eyes had in them an expression that could not Be mis- 
taken. 

“Oh, Mr. St. John!” she said. 

“Call me Arther,”’ he said entreatingly. 

“ Arthur!” she said, still as in a dream. 

“ Aud may I call you Angelique, my good angel, my 
guide? Say so!’ he added in a rapid, earnest whisper, 
* say so, dear, dearest Angie!” 

** Yes, Arthur,’ she said, still wondering. 

“ And, oh, love me,” he added in a whisper; “a little, 
ever so little. You cannot think how precious it will 
be to me!” 

“Mr. St. John!” called the voice of Miss Gusher. 

He started in a guilty way, and came out from be- 
hind the thick shadows of the evergreen which had 
concealed this little téte-d-téte. He was all of a sudden 
transformed to Mr, St. John the rector—distant, cold, 
reserved, and the least bit in the world dictatorial. In 
his seeret heart Mr. St. John did not like Miss Gusher. 
It was a thing for which he condemned himself, for 
she was a most zealous and efficient daughter of the 
Church. She had worked and presented a most ele- 
gant set of altar-cloths, 4nd had made known to him 
her readiness to join a sisterhood any time that he 
was ready to ordain one. And she always admired 
him, always agreed with him, and never criticised 
him, which perverse little Angie sometimes did; and 
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t the bottom of the 
Red Sea, or in any situation whence 
there would be no probability of her getting at him 
for a season, 

“T wanted you to decide on this decoration for the 
font,’”’ she said. ‘“‘Now, there is this green wreath 
and this red cross of bittersweet. To be sure, there is 
no tradition about bittersweet; but the very name is 
symbolical, and I thought that I would fill the font 
with calla lilies. Would lilies at Christmas be strictly 
Churchly? That is my only doubt. I have always 
seen them appropriated to Easter. What should you 
say, Mr. St. John?” 

“Oh, have them by all means, if you can,” said Mr. 





St. John. “ Christn is one of the Church’s highest 
festivals, and I shiny ting that will make it beau- 
tiful.” , 


Mr. St. John said this with ‘a radiancy of delight 
which Miss Gusher aseribed entirely to his approba- 
tion of her zeal; but the heavens and the earth had 
assumed a new aspect to him since that little talk in 
the corner. For when Angie lifted her eyes to his, she 
not only read the unutterable in them, but he also 
looked far down into the depths of her soul and saw 
something he did not quite dare to put into words, 
but in the light of which his whole life seemed trans- 
figured. 

It was a new and amazing experience to Mr. St. 
John; and he felt strangely happy, yet particularly 
anxious that Miss Gusher and Miss Vapors and all the 
other tribe of his devoted disciples should not by any 
means suspect what had fallen out, and therefore it 
was that he assumed such a cheerful zeal in the matter 
of the font and decorations. 

Meanwhile Angie sat in her quiet corner like a good 
little church mouse, working steadily and busily on 
her cross. Just as she had put in the last bunch of 
bittersweet Mr. St. John was again at her elbow, 
“Angie,” he said, ‘you are going to “ve me that 
cross. I want it for my study, to reme-)er this morn- 
ing by.”’ 

* But I made it for the * ont of the organ.” 

“Never mind. I can put another there; but this is 
to be mine,” ne saidj-with a voice of appropriation. 
“I want it because you were making it when you 
promised what you aid. You must keep to that prom- 
ise, Angie.”’ 

‘*Oh, yes, I shall.” 

* And I want one thing more,” he said, lifting An- 
gie’s little glove, where it had fallen among the refuse 
pieces. 

“ What!—my glove? 

“No, indeed,” 

“But my hands will be cold.” 

“Oh, you have your muff. See here. I want it,” he 
said, ‘“‘ because it seems so much like you, and you 
don’t know how lonesome I feel sometimes.” 

Poor man! Angie thought, and she let him have 
the glove. “Oh,” she said, apprehensively, “ please 
don’t stay here now. I hear Miss Gusher looking for 
you.” i 

“She is always so busy,” said he, in a tone of discon 
tent. 

‘She is so good,” said Angie, ‘and does so much.” 

“Oh yes, good enough,” he said, in a discontented 
tone, retreating backward into the shadow of the hem- 
lock, and so finding his way round into the body of the- 
church. 

But there is no darkness nor shadow of death where 
a handsome, engaging young rector can hide himself 
so that the truth about him will not get iuto the bill of 
some bird of the air. 

The sparrows of the sanctuary are many, and par- 
ticularly wide awake and watchful. 

Miss Gusher had been witness of this last little bit of 
an interview, and being a woman of mature experi- 
ence, versed in the ways of the world, had seen through, 
as she said, the whgle matter. 

“Mr. St. John, dust like all the rest of them, my 
dear,” she said t  tiss Vapors, “‘ he will flirt if a girl 
will only let him. ** ‘saw him just now with that Angie- 
Van Arsdel. Those Van Arsdel girls are famous for 
Grawing in any man that they happen to associate 
with.” 

“You don’t say so,” said Miss Vapors; “‘ what did. 


you see?”’ 
“Oh my dear, I-shan’t tell; of course I don’t ap- 


prove of such things, and it lowers Mr. St. John in my 
esteem, so I’d rather not speak of it. I did hope he 
was above such things.” 

“But, do tell me, did he say anything?” said Miss 
Vapors, ready to burst in ignorance. 

“Oh no. Tonly saw some appearances and expres- 
sions—a certain manuer between them that told all. 
Sophronia Vapors, you mark my words: there is some- 
thing going on between Angie Van Arsdel and Mr. St. 
John. I don’t see, for my part, what it is in these Van 
Arsdel girls that the men see, but sure as one of them 
is around there is a flirtation get up.” ; 

“Why, they’re not so very beautiful,” said Miss 
Vapors. 

“Oh dear, no. I never even thought them pretty, 
but, then, you see, there’s no accounting for those: 
things.” ; 

And so, while Mr. St. John and Angie were wonder- 
ing each secretly over the amazing world of mutual 
understanding that had grown up between them, the 
rumor was spreading and growing in all the band of 
Christian workers. , 
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Is not that silly ?’”’ 











Love out of it as something too terrestrial and mundane 


yet ungrateful Mr. St. John was wicked enough at 





(To be continued.) 
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one . THE DRAGON. 
Br Rost Terry Cooke. 


LL lovely lies the valley, 
Green and smooth and still, 
A river in its bosom 
That takes its quiet will, 
And, when the rain comes down amain, 
Spreads lake-like to the hill. 


Across the sleeping meadow, 
With crests of flame and gold, 
The mountains rise to meet the sky, 
The woods lie fold on fold, 
And shut my verdant valley in 
Full late from wintry cold. 


Ah! fresh and velvet meadow, 
So full of noonday light ; 

Can any trouble enter thee, 
Or any mad delight? 

Or aught unblest disturb thy rest 
Though tempests tear the night? 


Alas! across my valley 
The dragon’s pathway lies ; 

I see him in the frosty dawn . 
Salute my startled eyes, 

With flying plume of foamy white, 
Unfolding as he flies. 


‘Through all the tranquil twilight 
He shrieks his summons dire ; 

The sons of men stand by aghast 
To meet his eye of fire; 

For some men know he bringeth woe, 
And some their heart’s desire. 


Deep in the purple noon of night 
His fiery cross I see 

Go kindling all the slumbering hills 
Whence sleep and silence flee, 

Till, snorting sparks and breathing smoke, 
He pants beside the sea. 


He bears the dead man to his dead, 
He takes the blushing bride, 

The mother from her crying babe, 
The lover from his pride; 

With revelry of Summer giee 
Sometimes he laugheth wide. 


Sometimes his head is decked with bloom, 
Sometimes with blackest woe ; 

With crushed and burned and bleeding shapes 
He runneth to and fro; 

The tortured victims of his sport 
The spoil he layeth low. 


O dragon! what have I to do 
To call thee evil names? 

I hold thee still in grateful grace, 
For ali thy freaks or flames ; 

I call thee friend, unto mine end, 
Though any other blames. 


Yea! though thou bring me into death, 
My soul records the day 
“Thou didst bring more than life to me 
Along thy shining way ; 
. ‘The shapes my sad heart fainted for, 
The gift I dared not pray. 


Therefore my blessing go with thee 
By mountain or by shore; 

Like some sweet sound of psalm or hymn 
I hear thy shrieking roar; 

Thy good to me shall light on thee 
In praise forever more. 





JOHN CALVIN. 
By D. G. Porter. 
E now come to the man who gave such 
strength and consistency to the Augustinian 
system by his skillful construction and harmonious 
arrangement of its various parts, and who was so zeal- 
8us and uncompromising in his efforts to establish and 
enforce its authority that his nome has been for three 
centuries a synonym for pre#:*tination and the cog- 
nate doctrines. v mj 
The name is in everybody's .1outh, but little is gen- 
erally known of the man. We may venture the asser- 
tion that there is no vharacter of modern times whose 
historical position is so prominent, whose life is so 
little understood. There are, we believe, two reasons 
for this remarkable fact: first, the character and acts 
of Calvin were not of such a nature as to invite the 
attention of authors, and promise that the task of pre- 
paring his biography would be an interesting and 
agreeable one, however attractive and important a 
history of his times might be; and second, after the 
biography was at length carefully written, the friends 
of the man and his doctrine never seemed anxious to 
bring it to popular notice. There was as much in the 
history that they would gladly conceal as of that to 
which they were willing to invite attention; and the 
two classes of facts are so connected with each other 
that little is left available for any purpose which his 
followers might have in view. Prominent and impor- 
tant, therefore, as were the work and position of Cal- 
vin, the man himself has not generally been regarded 
as inviting or profitable as a subject of biography. 
Shortly after Calvin’s death, Theodore Beza, his per- 
sonal friend and colaborer, published a sketch of his 


: 


life; and brief and unsatisfactory as this work con- | 





feasedly was, it was almost without a rival for nearly 
three. hundred years—other sketches by friends and 
enemies being even more unsatisfactory than this. At 
length Dr. Paul Henry, of Berlin, in a work published 
in Germany about forty years ago, gave to the world 
a very careful and complete history of the reformer’s 
life. This work, which has been accessible to the En- 
lish reader for perbaps twenty-five years, was fol- 
lowed by another life of Calvin by Thomas H. Dyer, 
published in London in 1850, Professor Fisher calls 
this a valuable and impartial life of Calvin. An- 
other in Germany by Stihelin was published about ten 
years later, and has not yet, so far as we know, been 
given to the English reading public. 

These are the principal lives of Calvin. That of 
Stihelin is, we believe, generally regarded as the best 
in point of style and literary execution; but for the 
legitimate uses of biography, we have a decided pref- 
erence for that of Henry. Henry’s work is diffusely 
written, his style often lacks vigor, his arrangement is 
faulty, being sometimes, in fact, little better than con- 
fusion; but his research is patient and exhaustive, and 
he gives the facts carefully and conscientiously, sel- 
dom allowing his feelings or prejudices to affect his 
statements; and his simple admiration for Calvin 
sometimes leads him to reveal and relate at length 
what ashrewder or less candid biographer would Lave 
been tempted to conceal. 

Besides the works above mentioned, we have in pre- 
paring the following sketch made use of the little work 
of Guizot, St. Louis and Calvin, and of sketches of the 
reformer in the histories of D’ Aubigue, Henri Martin, 
and Prof. Fisher. 

John Calvin was born on the 10th of July, 1509, at 
Noyon, a village of Picardy, in France. The atmos- 
phere of Europe at the time was pregnant with revo- 
lution. Henry VIII., under whom the papal power in 
England was to be successfully defied, ascended his 
throne the same year in which Calvin was born. He 
was eight years old when Luther nailed his famous 
theses to the door of the church at Wittemberg. Two 
years later Charles V. ascended the throne of the Ger- 
man empire. Francis I., his rival and life-long enemy, 
was already on the throne of France. 

Calvin's father was notary of the ecclesiastical court 
of Noyon and secretary to the bishop, who treated him 
with much favor; and if the revenues of the offices he 
held were not sufficient to provide for the education of 
his son, the deficiency was supplied by his influence 
with the ecclesiastical authorities aided perhaps by 
the cleverness and promise of the boy. John was at 
first instructed with the children of a noble family 
in the neighborhood, but at the age of twelve he was 
appointed to a chaplaincy in his native village; that is, 
the income belonging to the office was assigned to him, 
and he was sent not long after to Paris to study in the 
College de la Marche. 


CALVIN AS A STUDENT. 


Here he devoted himself earnestly to his studies, 
and made rapid progress in them; but owing to the 
serious, severe tone of his mind, he seems not to have 
been much in favor with his feliow-students. It is 
said that he could never see any frivolity or impro- 
priety, or what he esteemed to be such, on their part 
without taking it upon himself to rebuke them; and 
this censorious, fault-finding disposition, aided perhaps 
by his devotion to his Latin grammar, procured for 
him among his comrades the title of ** The Accusative 
Case.” This term, applied to him as a nick-name in 
college, seems to have lost none of its appropriateness 
after he ceased to be a student. Maturin Cordier, bet- 
ter known as Corderius, afterwards professor in the 
college at Geneva, was his Latin instructor in this 
school. 

From the College de la Marche he entered the Mon- 
taigu, a school for priests, at this time a rival of the 
Sorbonne. He here manifested a remarkable aptness 
for metaphysical and dialectical pursuits, a tendency 
which was rapidly developed by the study of the 
scholastic philosophy, of which he was especially fond. 

At the age of eighteen, having written a disputation 
which pleased the bishop, he was appointed fo the care 
or pastorate of a village near Noyon; that is, to the 
revenue belonging to the office, and he is said to have 
preached a few times to the villagers. He had received 
the ecclesiastical tonsure, but was never ordained as a 
priest, and no practical duties were expected of him in 
connection with these appointments, which were 
merely assigned to him by the clerical authorities 
through the influence of his father, so that the livings 
connected with them might support him while pursu- 
ing his studies. It is worthy of notice that Calvin was 
supported, in great part, at least, during his whole 
period of study in college and university by the reven- 
ues of the Catholic Church irregularly and improperly 
assigned for that purpose. 

But the views of the German reformers were already 
making their way into France. They probably 
reached Calvin through Corderius above mentioned, 
and Pierre Olivétan, Calvin’s relative, afterwards 
translator of the Bible into French. Calvin was of 
course prepossessed in favor of the church in which he 
had been brought up and to which he owed his position 
and prospects; but he appears nevertheless to have 
been seriously impressed with the principles of the re- 
form; and it was perhaps for this reason that when 
his father, shortly after procuring for him the income 
of the pastorate above mentioned, desired him to give 
up theology and to devote himself to the study of the 





law asthe more lucrative profession, he was so ready 
to comply with the request. At all events, when he 
was eighteen or nineteen years old he left Paris and 
theology very willingly, it would seem, for Orleans 
and the law. Pierre de l’Etoile, an eminent jurist, 
was lecturing in the university at Orleans. The 
jurists of France were always inclined to much free- 
dom of thought respecting religious matters. ‘ 

After leaving Orleans, Calvin went to Bourges to 
continue his legal studies in the university at that 
place. At Bourges, Melchior Wolmar, a German 
reformer, was instructor in Greek. Calvin learned 
Greek and read the Greek Testament with Wolmar, 
who, it would seem, observing his aptness and earnest~ 
ness encouraged him to devote himself to the service 
of religion on the side of the reformers. Calvin 
accordingly studied theology more than law at the 
University of Bourges, and became remarkably pro- 
ficient in tbe science, as it was then understoud. 

CALVIN’S CONVERSION, 

Neither the period nor the manner of Calvin’s con- 
version is definitely known. D’Aubigne is quite cer- 
tain that he was converted at Paris while yet in 
the College Montaigu, and labors to prove that he bad 
a remarkable experience. Better authorities, as Stihe- 
hu and Prof. Fisher, place the date of bis conversion 
five years later, and represent it as comparatively 
quiet and unostentatious. Others again believe that 
be was converted while at the University of Bourges. 

It seems certain, however, that somettme between 
his eighteenth and twenty-fourth years, and after he 
has become acquainted with the views of the reform- 
ers, he began to be troubled with a sense of sinfulness, 
for which the observances and penances prescribed by 
the Church, and which he always devoutly and seru- 
pulously fulfilled, could afford him no permanent re- 
lief. The result was that he was led to give up all 
dependence upon such observances, and to trust alone 
in the mercy of God as offered in the Gospel of his Son; 
convinced that “*we are saved by grace, not by our 
merits, not by our works.”” “ What was left, O Lord," 
says he, ‘‘for me miserable and abject, but with tears 
and supplications to abjure the old life which Thou 
condemned, and to flee into Thy path i” 

Calvin himself speaks of this experience asa “sudden 
conversion,’”” but the suddenness of it seems to have 
been apparent only to those who were familiar with 
the internal workings of his mind, perhaps, in fact 
only to himself. 

Dr. Henry attributes the ease and quietness of his con- 
version as compared with that of Luther and of Augus- 
tine to the fact that “he was endowed with a most happy 
nature,” and that his character was harmoniously de- 
veloped. He has no doubt that his conversion “at this 
time,” which, however, he does not attempt to fix, was 
sincere and fundamental, and believes that the assur- 
ance, amounting to “an inward revelation that he was 
elected in Jesus for eternity,’’ was now permanently 
rooted in his mind, and that “ this feeling of election” 
could never afterwards be shaken. 

We are not aware thatCalvin has any where authorized 
this peculiar representation of his conversion. We are 
inclined to believe that his doctrinal views were mainly 
speculative, though according, doubtless, with: his 
peculiar constitution and temperament. But if he ac- 
tually “experienced” the doctrine of election in his 
own case, it is at least difficult to see how he could 
have experienced ‘the doctrine of reprobation at the 
same time. Upon this point, at least, his views must 
have been the result of speculation and Calvinistic ex- 
egesis. 

In 1530, or 1551, Calvin gave up the law after studying 
three years or more to qualify himself for that profes- 
sion. He left Bourges and returned to Paris. It is 
uncertain whether it was his intention at this time to 
devote himself to theology or literature. His first 
published work appeared in 1532, when he was twenty- 
three years old. It was an edition of Seneca de Cle- 
mentia, interspersed with notes in which he freely 
expressed his opinions. 

The original treatise was composed by the philoso- 
pher in the hope of persuading the tyrant Nero toa 
milder and more reasonable course of conduct than 
that which he was wont to pursue; and it is generally 
believed that Calvin expected that the work, assisted 
by his commentary, might suggest te Francis I. the 
propriety of a considerate treatment of those who were 
inclined to adopt the reformed religion. Others, with 
perhaps equal reason, believe that the work had no 
such object, that it was written before Calvin’s con- 
version, and was a merely literary performance. At 
allevents it produced no effect, and except by the 
immediate friends of Calvin seems to have been en- 
tirely unnoticed and unknown. It is said, however, to 
reveal considerable scholarship and literary ability on 
the part of its author. 

One fact mentioned by Henry, in connection with 
this effort, may perhaps be regarded as illustrating a 
peculiarity of Calvin’s mental habit. In the sketch of 
the philosopher’s life which he prepared and published 
with the volume, he confounds the two Senecas, the 
rhetorician and the philosopher, making but one per- 
son of both, so that reckoning from the birth of the 
father to the death of the son, he says, Seneca was 115 
years old when he died. This, we believe, is not the 
only indication that Calvip was more remarkable for. 
rapidity and facility of acquirement than for patience’ 
of investigation or the correctness of his conclusions. 
Prof. Fisher, also, notices the fact that almost at the 
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beginning of this Commentary there is an expression 

of contempt for the populace,—a fact which would 

seem to indicate, even in this early example, 8 ten- 

dency of character on the part of its author which 

afterwards expressed itself so emphatically in the po- 

litical constitution and ecclesiastical polity of Geneva. 
(To be continued.) 





THE EARLIER ANTI-SLAVERY DAYS. 
No. 1. 
By LEONARD BACON. 


R. JOHNSON has been giving the story of 
“The Early Auti-Slavery Days’’ as seen from 
his point of view. His latest article on that subject 
(Christian Union, November 18) is No. XXI. I have 
not read those articles with any critical attention— 
still less with any thought of correcting or supple- 
menting the narrative. I have been quite willing that 
he should tell in his own way the story of the move- 
ment of which he can say, ‘“ Pars magna fui.” He is 
contributing bis part to the immense mass of materials 
out of which the history of the abolition of slavery is 
hereafter to be constructed. That he intends to give 
the story truly and impartially is not to be doubted. 
Whether future historians, a hundred years hence, 
will tell the story precisely as he tells it, is a question 
about which I am not anxious. Yet I find myself 
moved to offer my little contribution—though the par- 
ticulars to which it relates will hardly be visible in a 
historic retrospect from the twentieth century. 

It has seemed good to Mr. Johnson to introduce my 
name into that No. XXI. in connection with certain 
** sentenees '’—some of them written more than fifty 
years ago—which he, indirectly, invites me “ to repu- 
diate.’ This invitation, or challenge, or whatever it 
may be called, carries me back to the earlier anti- 
slavery days—earlier than he can remember; and I 
doubt not he will thank me for telling my “little 
story,” which I should not have thought of telling but 
for such an invitation. 

When I was a college boy, the Union was shaken to 
its foundations by an anti-slavery agitation. In the 
session of 1818-19, a bill for the admission of Missouri 
as a State of the Union was lost by a disagreement be- 
tween the two Houses of Congress on an amendment 
providing for the exclusion of slavery from the new 
State. The question at issue was whether there should 
be any farther extension of slavery; and the impor- 
tance of it was well understood. Everywhere the feel- 
ing was, “At no time since the formation of the 
Constitution of this country has therearisen a question 
of greater moment.” By some prophetic minds— 
knowing in part and prophesying in part—it was de- 
clared to be “the greatest question which will proba- 
bly come before the assembled council of our nation 
during the present century.”’ It was warmly discussed 
not only in Congress but everywhere—in the legisla- 
tures of States, in the casual intercourse of neighbors, 
in college societies, in religious meetings, in all the 
newspapers, and in religious periodicals. Then it was, 
and in connection with that agitation, that the Gener- 
al Assembly of the Presbyterian Church (with South- 
ern presbyteries and synods which it retained till 1861) 
gave, unanimously, its memorable testimony against 
slavery, beginning with these words: 

“We consider the voluntary enslaving of one” part of the 
human race by another as a gross violation of the most pre- 
cious and sacred rights of human nature, as utterly incon- 
sistent with the law of God which requires us to love our 
neighbor as ourselves, and as totally irreconcilable with the 
spirit and principles of the Gospel of Christ which enjoins 
that ‘all things whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you do ye even so to them.’” 

In the next Congress (session of 1819-20) there was 
the same deadlock between the two houses. <A _ bill 
from the Senate for the admission of Maine and Mis- 
souri, without any condition, was amended in the 
House of Representatives by the introduction of a 
clause requiring that the Constitution of Missouri 
should prohibit slavery. A committee of conference 
reported the famous ‘‘ Missouri Compromise,” which 
was adopted by a vote of 90 against 87. I well remem- 
ber the wide indignation and grief at the result. The 
feeling was as if the cause of liberty had been lost by 
the treachery of afew northern representatives who 
had their own reasons for voting against the will of 
their constituents. It was a feeling of despondency, 
for none could tell what was to be done. In the 
Southern States there was the exultation of victory; 
while in the Northern States there was not only grief 
for the lost cause, but a sullen indignation that saw no 
definite hope in the future, and was almost ready to 
despair of the republic. The northern “ doughfaces,” 
as they were then first called, who, through fear or in 
the hope that thrift might follow fawning, had be- 
trayed the country into the hands of slave traders, 
were especially objects of the general displeasure; 
and I remember how one of them was burned in 
effigy by boys who expressed in that way a feeling 
they had caught from their elders. 

In the middle year of my course at the Andover 
Seminary, there came into the junior class a brother 
from Kentucky, who had been a classmate of mine at 
New Haven, and for whose Christian fervor and 
faithfulness I had the highest respect. He had been 
at home for a year; and, with the light which bis edu- 
cation in New England and his religious experience 
had given him, he had been considering the condition 
of the negroes, and had been asking what could be 








done for them. He represented to us the ideas of 
Christian men in Kentucky, and especially of Presby- 
terians—their feeling of responsibility, the difficulties 
in their way, and how the difficulties (real or imag- 
inary) had been increased by the recent conflict be- 
tween North and South. He tried to impress us with 
the conviction that no work to which we could look 
forward was more important than that of effecting 
a cordial co§peration between the Christianity of the 
South and that of the North in efforts for the eleva- 
tion of the negro race. At his instigation the subject 
was introduced into our “Society for Inquiry Con- 
cerning Missions ;’’ and a committee was appointed to 
consider and report whether anything could be done. 
The task of writing the report was assigned to me, and 
I did what I could witb such helps as were within my 
reach. - 

It was not our business to propose any political 
action or agitation. We were to view the black popu- 
lation of our country as a definite portion of the hu- 
man race—were to consider how it might be elevated 
from a degraded condition to the dignity and privileges 
of Christian civilization. I read what I could find on 
the subject, but nothing was more helpful to me thar’ 
a series of articles from the pen of Jeremiah Evarts in 
the Panoplist (a Boston magazine) for 1820. Two of 
those articles were published while the Missouri ques- 
tion was pending: the third and fourth, “On the Con- 
dition of the Blacks in this Country,’’ were intended 
to show that the defeat on the Missouri question was 
no reason for despair, that the condition of the blacks 
was still a legitimate subject of discussion, and that 
the improvement of their condition was still a legiti- 
mate object of effort on the part of patriotic and 
Christian men. If there are any who think that there 
were no anti-slavery days earlier than the days of 
which Mr. Johnson writes, those four articles, so elo- 
quent, so full of Christian statesmanship, so calm and 
dignified, are enough to refute the error. Another 
help { had in the sermon of the younger Edwards 
on “The Injustice and Impolicy of the Slave Trade 
and of the Slavery of the Africans’’—an eighteenth 
century pamphlet which Ralph Randolph Gurley, 
then and thenceforward the enthusiastic servant of 
the American Colonization Society, had caused to be 
republished in Boston, hoping to give it circulation in 
the Southern States. In the simplicity of his heart he 
thought, and he always continued to think that he was 
working for the universal extinction of slavery. Hav- 
ing mentioned his name, I must not be denied the 
privilege of paying here my tribute to his memory. I 
knew him well; andaman more worthy to be loved, 
more earnestly devoted to the service of God in doing 
goed and more self-forgetting and self-sacrificing I 
have not known. 

Was it strange that the committee took into consid- 
eration the plans and methods of the American Colo- 
nization Society? The memoir of Samuel J. Mills was 
then a recent publication. He, a young man with no 
splendid gifts, but working with indefatigable zeal te 
advance the kingdom of Christ, had been actively con- 
cerned at Williams College, and at Andover and else- 
where, in the movement which brought into existence 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. He had personally explored the Western 
and Southern States and Territories as a fleld of evan- 
gelical enterprise, and had initiated measures which 
were rousing the Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches to appreciate the grandeur of American 
Home Missions. His activity, so noiseless and yet so 
restless, so modest and yet so effective, had contributed 
more than that of any other man to the formation of 
the American Bible Society. The idea of a colony in 
Africa which should become the fulcrum of effort for 
the elevation of the African race in America had filled 
his mind; and having seen a society for that purpose 
instituted at Washington, in the hope that Christianity 
and patriotism would unite in its support, he and the 
Rev. Ebenezer Burgess (who had been a professor in a 
Vermont college, and who died not many years ago, 
after long service as pastor at Dedham, Mass.,) went, 
in the service of the Society, to Africa on a mission of 
inquiry. Mills died while returning from that mission ; 
and his journal, edited by Dr. Burgess, was published 
as an appendix to the Society's second annual report. 
I studied carefully that and all the reports of the 
Society, of which there were at that time only six. 

Our study and consultation resulted in convictions 
such as these: The colony which had been planted on 
Cape Montserado might be made to grow into a free 
and civilized State; Christian benevolence, North and 
South, might unite in sustaining the colony, and in 
securing for it not only good government but schools 
and all other civilizing influences; those of the colored 
people, whether bond or free, who might become in- 
habitants of such a colony, would find their own con- 
dition greatly improved, and would have the in- 
spiration of hope for their children; the euterprise 
would excite neither alarm vor hostility in the slave- 
holding States, while it would be the means of confer- 
ring liberty on multitudes of slaves, and would rally 
to ita support the entire Christianity of the South—for, 
it must be remembered, “the Southern apostasy” had 
not then taken place; the civilized negro State on the 
coast of Africa, with its growth in knowledge, and in 
wealth and power, would react upon the condition of 
the African race in the United States, and would set 
before them the strongest incentives to well-doing. 
These convictions, though not in these words nor in 
this order, were commended to the consideration of 





the Society of Inquiry. Such was the drift and aim of 
our report, for which I acknowledge myself entirely 
responsible. It insisted especially on the principle that 
any effectual effort for the benefit of the black popu- 
lation as a whole must be one which would “ unite fhe 
benevolent and patriotic in all parts of the country," 
and on the fact (as we supposed it to be) that the work 
undertaken by the American Colonization Society was 
one in which Northern Christians and Southern could 
codperate without conflict or mutual upbraiding. 

Tt should be added here that, when that report was 
writien, the general feeling of the Northern people 
in regard to the Colonization Society was either indif- 
ference or positive hostility. The institution had 
hardly begun to make itself known when the Missouri 
question kindled the whole country into passionate 
excitement. Naturally, after the disastrous defeat of 
liberty by the unanimous vote of Southern Senators 
and Representatives, the Colonization Society at 
Washington scemed to the Northern mind a South- 
ern institution, and there was a prejudice against it. 
When Mr. Gurley, one of the most amiable and win- 
ning of men, came with his enthusiasm to Boston, in 
the summer of 1822, he could get no hearing in the 
churches. He might preach, but he was made to un- 
derstand that any statement of his errand would be 
offensive. The utmost result of his visit was a society 
in Boston toaid in suppressing the African slave-trade. 
When the young men at Andover aceepted our re- 
port, and committed themselves to the plan which it 
proposed, they knew that the Colonization Society was 
far from being popular. But they thought they saw 
a door of hope for the colored people; and they 
deemed it possible to bring about such a change in 
public sentiment a3 would unite all parts of the coun- 
try in a common euterprise for the benefit of the 
African race. 

The story, as I am telling it, is longer than I thought 
it would be, and I must reserve the sequel. Another 
opportunity, if I may have it, will briag me to the 
duty of “repudiating ’’ the sentences which Mr, John- 
son quotes against me—a duty which I do not mean to 
shirk, though I fear my performance of it may not be 
entirely satisfactory in all quarters. 





ONENESS WITH GOD. 
By Garni HamInron. 


A" the late meeting of the American Board in 
\ Rutland, I heard a great deal said about giving 
tothe Lord. The point to be driven in was the duty 
of supporting the various missions undertaken by the 
churches which act through the Board. One speaker 
said, iu substance as reported, that ‘* while a Christian 
man has a right to accumulate all he needs as a capi- 
tal with which to carry on his business successfully 
and make the most money he can for the Lord, yet 
when this point is once reached, it should be a serious 
question whetber the surplus should uot all be sys- 
tematically cast into the Lord’s treasury.” Another 
said that one-tenth was a very small part for a rich 
man to offer to the Lord. A third advocated the sys- 
tem which makes each one ask, “ How much shall I 
give to the Lord?” A fourth told of the man who, in 
the loss of his fortune, rejoiced in what he had given 
away; for “all he gave to the Lord’s treasury was 
saved, but all he saved for himself had been lost.” 
And so throughout, and throughout our ecclesias- 
ticism generally, the money which we devote to teach- 
ing and extending the Gospel is considered money 
given to the Lord; while the money which we d@evete 
to other purposes is money kept to ourselves. 

That was the phraseology of the law. But we live 
under the Gospel. When there was a Church and a 
State of which God was the efficial and recognized 
head, the treasury of that church was the treasury of 
the Lord, and the offerings which God ordained as one 
feature of the regular worship were offerings unto the 
Lord. But that church and that state government 
have, by God's own decree, passed away. He stan@s to 
us now only in spiritual relations. No one church, no 
one government, no One person, no one cause ia, offi- 
cially, any closer to him than any other. He has no 
treasury apart from our treasury. There is no pecu- 
liar people, but in any nation he that feareth God and 
worketh righteousness is accepted of him. Phrase- 
ology, therefore, which was once strictly accurate, is 
now only poetically true, and if used too commonly 
becomes offensive, and if used too strenuously becomes 
subversive of the truth, a teacher of false doctrine, 

Granting to the establishment and support of Chris- 
tian missions all the usefulness and importance which 
their most devoted founders claim, it is still not true 
that the money appropriated to them is, necessarily, 
given to the Lord, any more than the money appro- 
priated to the preaching of the Gospel at home. 
Granting to the pulpit all the power and influence 
which its friends assert, it is still not true that money 
appropriated to its support is any more, necessarily, 
given to the Lord than the money which supports the 
family. Of every dollar and every cent not spent for 
an evil purpose and not wasted to no purpose, one 
may be given to the Lord just as much as another—no 
more apd no less. The earth is the Lord’s and the 
fulness thereof. There is no reason to suppose that he 
bas any pet schemes or any favorite persons, He is 
simply full of goodwill to men; and wherever man 
spends money for the benefit of man he is casting it 
into the treasury of the Lord. My Irish washerwoman, 
who is carefully hoarding the few dollars earned. by 
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her unremitting labors, and couxing her hens to super- 
tuman efforts in the way of eggs that she may make 
up a certain sum for the Savings Bank at the begin- 
ning of the quarter, for the future education and re 
spectability of her only child, is casting her money 
into the treasury of the Lord just as truly as the rich 
men who are giving their thousands, and the poor 
widows who are giving their mites to the American 
Board. The man who buys a picture to encourage a 
struggling artist, the woman who buys a silk gown 
that she may be dressed in a manner becoming her 
position, the girl who adorns her hair witha red rose 
that she may be pleasing in the eyes of her lover, the 
lover who would fain choose the fairest ring out of the 
jeweler’s case to express his delight in her who is 
wholly fair—they are all giving their money to the 
Lord. Whatever it is right to do with money, that is 
an offering unto the Lord. The woman may be ex- 
travagant, the man may be dishonest; but whoever 
is spending money as it is right for him to spend it, he 
is casting it into the treasury of the Lord. 

God is no tax-gatherer, demanding a tenth part of 
our income or property, and letting us enjoy the rest 
ourselves. He does not stand in the way, demanding 
toll of all who pass through his world. The whole 
world is his, and the whole world is ours. He giveth 
us richly all things to enjoy, and he enjoys what we 
enjoy. So faras our missionary effort is benevolent, 
he, no doubt, is pleased with it. If reason and reve- 
lation teach us anything they teach us that he also 
enjoys the father’s pleasure in carrying home a doll to 
his little girl, a hoop to his little boy. He is pleased 
at the housewife’s pleasure in her tidy home, at the 
frugal man’s satisfaction in his accumulating wealth, 
at the energetic man’s success in great enterprises, at 
the poet's happiness in friendly appreciation and 
world-wide fame. In whatever is generous, self-sacri- 
ficing, beneficent, we all agree, God is well pleased. 
But f think, also, that in whatever is innocent, agree- 
able, pleasant, natural, he is also pleased. Wherever 
men and women and children are supporting them- 
selves, gratifying one another’s tastes, bearing one an- 
other's burdens, entertaining each other, making life 
easy for husband, wife or child, smoothing rough- 
nesses, leveling stumbling-blocks, meeting annoyances 
quietly or resenting offenses wisely, there they are 
doing the Lord’s work. We ourselves are the temples 
of the Holy Ghost, and whatever ministers to the 
temple of the Holy Ghost is—Corban. We are the serv- 
ants and sons of the Most High God. Not one-tenth 
nor five-tenths of our income, but all our income ar 
capital, personal property and real estate, belogp ra 
him, and are to be used to further the ends 5 5 ng 
has in view; and those ends must be aie i . we 
the education, the highest spirit~ ; PI . 


. I A _ual life of nations and 
indiv’ sdunts. ~— td *, not in the American Board, 
nor in the Amer*~ 


‘ -can pulpit. He is everywhere—in the 
shop, by “’ue fireside, at the table. He is to be served 
by te marketing as well as by the missions. There is 
ho rule of tenth and tribute. We are to judge by our 
own reason. We will give to the American Board 
such and so much as its wisdom and necessities de- 
mand of us, but on precisely the same grounds as we 
furnish our tables and fill our wardrobes. I see no 
reason why we should ask the Master of the universe 
how much we shall give to the American Board, any 
more tian we should ask him how much we shall 
spend upon A croquet-set, or whether we shall buy a 
Brussels or an ingtain carpet. He has giver us abun- 
dant means to find ony fhese things for ourselves, and 
he eannot be pleased to have <S ask needless questions. 
We know, or ought to know, wha ©Ur account-books 
Say just as well as Omniscience knows 11; 2nd if we do 
not know whether the American Board is wise in its 
administration, Omniscience will never tell us so long 
as the publication of. the Missionary Herald and the 
Annual Report and the daily newspapers is continued. 

‘ Meanwhile I think I can just now best serve the 
Lord by going out upon his dreamy, shimmering, sun- 

steeped hills and admiring his most wonderful October. 

But if my readers should agree with me too enthu- 
siastically, I should find it rather awkward! 


a 





PAUPERISM AND ITS TREATMENT. 


By CHARLES L. BRACE. 


NE of the crucial problems in administration 

is the management of the great question of pau- 
perism. The word itself is said to be an invention of 
modern days, and to have come, not through the 
Normar-French from Latin, as might have been sup- 
posed, but to have arisen sometime in the eighteenth 
century in England, as if the fearful mass of poverty 
and its attendant evils in that country had then for 
the first time led to the formation of aterm describing 
it. The condition of the poor and the lowest laboring 
Classes after the overthrow of feudalism on the one 
side, and of the monasteries on the other by the Refor- 
mation, was fearful throughout Europe. Their former 
protectors were separated from them, and their re- 
fuges or dispensers of alms were broken up. 

The importation, too, of much gold and silver after 
the discovery of America, raised all prices, and the 
working classes found themselves in a condition of 
press in fe sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 

out France and Englan 
never reached since. einai lovee 
It was estimated in 1698 in France that one-tenth of 





gary; while the average of human life fell to 24 years 
in the unhappy kingdon, or fifty per cent. less than its 
present duration. 

Universal as is the prevalence of pauperism in mod- 
ern states, there is no agreement among the most in- 
telligent communities as to the best method of 
treating it. 7 

The English seem to have begun wrong, and never 
to have recovered from their mistake. 

From the time of Henry VIII. they have made char- 
ity compulsory, and have punished able-bodied va- 
grancy. The Poor Law, however, fairly commenced 
in the reign of Elizabeth, and it unfortunately im- 
planted the communistic idea in the English laboring 
class, of a “right to public relief.’’ This idea went on 
bearing its evil fruit until, as one writer confesses, 
“the English Poor Law came nearer destroying En- 
gland than ever did a hostile army.’’ The great re- 
forms of 1834 in the Poor Law Amendment Act did 
indeed remedy some of the evils of this legislation; 
but the heavy burden of pauperism still continues 
even though somewhat diminished. The English 
authorities are too prone to consider their difficulties 
in this great matter to have arisen solely from their 
allowing too much out-door relief, and employing too 
little ** the work-house test,” i.e., requiring each pau- 
per to enter a workhouse before he is relieved. 

No doubt, the out-door relief system was much 
abused in Eugland, and the whole method of permit- 
ting parish authorities to supplement a pauper’s wages 
when employed outside of the workhouse was radi- 
cally wrong. But, as we shali show later, *“ out-door 
relief” has been employed with great success in other 
countries, and in-door relief, or the almshouse treat- 
ment, has its terrible evils. Moreover, the instance so 
commonly adduced of Ireland, where the workhouse 
test has produced such a diminution of pauperism, is 
not conclusive, for an emigration without parallel, 
during the last twenty years has elevated the whole 
working class of that country, and the aid supplied to 
the Irish poor by their friends in America, must be 
measureé by millions of dollars; a poor-rate which ap- 
pears in no Official returns, and which draws after it 
no bad effects. 





The Central English administration for the manage- 
ment of the interests of the poor was a great gain jy 
the reforms of 1834, and one whose counterp?++¢ js much 
needed in many of our own State: while the doing 
away ‘with the abuses Of O”* Goor relief was a step of 
vrogress, R~. the great gains in England the past 


| for years, shown in a decrease of paupers from 1,047,- 


662 in 1870 to 853,689 in 1873, we believe to be due in 
part to a correction of the second great mistake in 
English administration. The first, as we have said, 
was implanting the idea of a right of relief among the 
laboring poor; and the second was the giving of alms 
by the nation rather than education. Had the British 
Government spent a small portion of the large sums 
annually appropriated to paupers on popular educa- 
tion, there would have been gradually trained up a 
class of workers who would have too much self-respect 
to be dependents on charity, or too much intelligence 
to need public support. With the enormous and prof- 
itable production of England, where wealth has accu- 
mulated in such vast quantities, there would have been 
a far better condition of the producers had there been 
more general education, Educatioit would have tend- 
ed either to the distribution of wealtl, or to diminish- 
ing population by emigration; for undouitedly the 
intelligence conveyed by reading inclines men to 
change thelr habitation and to try new countries, 
Within the past few years popular education hay 
been improving the English lower class, and more 








the whole population was reduced to absolute beg- 


profitable production has gradually but surely raised 

the lowest stratum of English society. England has 

seen the worst of her pauperism; and though still one 

in about twenty-five of her population is apparently 

& pauper, and some $30,000,000 are spent annually on 

the poor, the evil has reached its lowest depths. 
YRENCH PAUPERISM. 

France, in her treatment of pauperism, has always 
gone on precisely the opposite theory from England. 
She has avoided, so far as was possible, a Poor Law, 
and has never given the populace the impression that 
they had a right of relief; though she has at times 
promulgated the more dangerous theory that every 
citizen had a “right to work.” 

The French system has been, theoretically, what the 
English call that of “ out-door relief,’ as opposed to 
the assistance in alms-houses. The “institutional” 
methods were attempted during several centuries, un- 
til in 1787 there were 2,185 hospitals and hospices (or 
refuges) for the poor in the Kingdom. These fell into 
such disorder, and were so crowded witb abuses, that 
the final judgment of the best French minds was in 
faver of their eutire abolition. The depots of men- 
dicity also—a kind of refuge for beggars—created 
under the Empire, were found almost useless, and 
finally abandoned. The method of relief most ap- 
proved by the enlightened Freneh authorities is house- 
to-house visitation under an organization or official 
inspection. Great numbers are still aided in hospitals 
and hospices—in 1846, 710,465 persons, as against 806,970 
assisted outside by the various ‘“ Bureaus of benefi- 
cence.” The Roman Catholic clergy and the officials of 
each commune preside over the distribution of charity 
funds. A part of these funds are obtained by taxes on 
amusements, or from similar sources; but the greater 
part consist of voluntary contributions. 

There is indeed a frightful degree of misery in 








France; but public pauperism is not 30 apparent as in 
England, and we doubt if the poor reach so low 
a depth of degradation. Under the reign of Louis 
Napoleon a great deal of assistance was given by the 
public works of Paris, which does not appear asa tax 
for the poor, and yet which is one as really as the 
English poor-rate. The average expense laid out on 
each pauper in France is only about %2.64 per annum, 
while in England it was (in 1847) 316 per head. It 
is now about $40. The influence of the Hospice does 
not seem so degrading to the Freneh poor as the 
“Union ” or Alms-house does to the English; and the 
domiciliary assistance keeps many poor persons above 
water, whom a residence iu the poor-house would sink 
to the bottom, 

One favorite English argument for the poor-rate is 
that it is a safeguard against revolution. The French 
supply its place with public labor for the same reason. 
With both countries a far better safeguard would be 
popular education. In France stiil, despite all the 
great achievements in the field of the intellect, nearly 
one-half of the whole populgtion over twenty years of 
age cannot read or write, and one in twenty is a 
pauper. The great recent authority on this subject, 
Dr. Watteville, compares the poorest communes of 
France, numbering 9,330, with a population of 16,800,- 
000, or less than half the whole of France, with England 
and Wales, having that year (1847) a population of 
about 19,000,000. The French districts contained 1,329,- 
659 paupers, er 8 to 100. The English, 1,876,541, or 10 to 
100; both not including these in asylums. England 
spent $30,000,000 that year on her poor; Franee, 
$3,400,000, 

Still a great improvement has appeared im this mat- 
ter in France also. The soil which formerly could not 
support nineteen millions of inhabitants now supports 
thirty-six millions; production has increased in the 
proportion of 2 to 1.65 for each person; lands formerly 
wild now yield a vast quantity af potatoes; human 
life has lengthened. In 1385, one-thirtieth of the pop- 
ulation died; in 1840, only one-fortieth. During thir- 
teen years of this century, the number of houses 
increased by 500,000. 

France owes some of her progress in regard to pau- 
perism to her never having established a poor law. 

“ees * ©" GERMAN PAUPERISM, 

A remarkable experiment has been made during the 
past twenty years in Germany in the treatment of 
pauperism, at Elberfeld near Cologne. The plan is 
simply this: The town is divided into eighteen dis- 
tricts, each one with an overseer. The districts are 
divided into fourteen sections with one visitor for 
each, who must be a man and must visit at the utmost 
but four families. Every fortnight these visitors meet 
and report to their overseer, and receive from him 
their money for the coming fortnight. 

The overseers again meet and report to the town 
“ Poor Cominiasioners ” atid receive imdney from them 
| for their respective districts. These Commissioners are 
appointed by the Common Council and the Mayor, and 
serye for three years. The overseers and visitors are 
also appointed by the Common Council, and citizens 
of the best standing are willing and eager to serve 
without pay. The poor relief fund is derived from 
taxation and licenses. : 

There are thus in a city of 75,000 inhabitants a Poor- 
Law Commission of 9 members, 18 overseers, and 252 
visitors, all serving gratuitously. 

The system, it will be observed, is the very opposite 
of the English. Prof. Fawcett and similar authorities 
hold that out-door relief should be abolished, and the 
workhouse test applied. The Elberfeld reformers 
jrge that there should be no poor-houses, but a house- 
to-1,.2Use visitation, to relieve the deserving poor in 
their bye while the lazy and able-bodied vaga- 
honde ee” be obliged to work or go to prison. 

also the usual asylums and enforees 
Pg ons in ~egard to near relatives supperting 
’ y*Da. -. this plan of out-door relief 


one another; but it » aatial 
which has produced such 1." papatioscys oP eoeipre nt is sem 


are the following: In 1853, the Meas the system 
was adopted, out of a population v 00,286 there werg 
4,000 paupers, or 8 to 100, relieved, a, % ©Ost of say 
$35,361. In 1857, the population had n.Creased to 
52,590; but the number of paupers fell to 1,52. or 2.9 
to 100, and the expenditures to $13,113. Similar res/Uts 
have continued during later years, and have excited 
the admiration of Europe. . . ’ 

How far some of them may be due to the remark- 
able industrial progress of Germany during the past 
twenty years cannot be here ascertained. We are in- 
clined rather to attribute them to the moral influence 
of the fortunate classes, brought into sympathy with 
the poor, and restrained by supervision from any ex- 
travagance of compassion, thus raising the self-respect 
of the destitute, and helping only when assistance 
was indispensable. In such a system, everything 
would depend on the character of the visitors and om 
the organization. 

AMERICAN PAUPERISM. 

This course of modern commubities has not become 
fixed and indigenous as yet in the United States. Stil¥ 
a pauper class is in process of formation, especially im 
the ports where the worst of the foreign emigration 
is left behind, Another winter in New York like the 
last, of equal suffering and destitution, and of similar 
unbounded and indiscriminate charitable assistance, 
would create a community of paupers whom nothing 
could purify or elevate. é 

The Poor-Law system in this country has been de 
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rived from England, but there has always been here 8 
judicious mingling of the out-doer and in-door meth- 
ods of relief. It is well known that in villages and 
small communities out-door relief in very moderate 
degree will often keep a family from absolute suffer- 
ing. and from the degrading habit of dependence 
which almshouse life begets. Where out-door relief 
by officials is dangerous is in large cities, in which it 
tends to become a means of “ bribery and corruption,” 
and is often extended to most undeserving persons. 
The in-door relief, or residence in a poor-house for a 
child, is more and more considered by thoughtful per- 
sons the worst of all methods of charity which a civil- 
ized community can pursue. 

In America the idea was never stamped on the minds 
of the poor that they have a right of relief, but only a 
right of education. Asa consequence, the poor labor- 
ing man in the United States is usually more anxious 
to secure schooling for his child than a share in parish 
relief. And with the native poor, the last and worst 
horror of poverty is “the coming to the poor-house.”’ 

Popular education, the self-respect imparted by re- 
ligion, and the dignity given by the right of suffrage 
have been the moral and mental causes which have 
prevented pauperism in the United States. Among 
the economical the chief have been the abundance of 
arable land, the productiveness of labor, and the com- 
paratively equal distribution of wealth. Amid these 
business calamities it will be a question soon how far 
we can prevent that Old World curse from being 
transplanted here. 


Recture-Room Calk, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


THE ENCOURAGEMENTS OF THE 
GOSPEL. 
Frmay EveEnNrnG, Dec. 4, 1874. 


T seems to me that the root of almost all enjoy- 
ment in the New Testament is, Seeing that we have 

a merciful High Priest who has ascended up into 
heaven, who knows us all perfectly, who has been tried 
as we are, and is therefore in fellowship with us; there- 
fore let us come boldly unto the throne of grace, and 
obtain mercy and help—mercy where we are, and while 
we are sinning, and help where we are and while we 
are infirm. The consciousness of haying, in the uni- 
verse, at the seat of government, a merciful Friend— 
not one who sits watching for law, although he is a 
law-giver and law-keeper, but one who knows us, 
and who by reason of his knowledge of us is merciful 
and gracious—that is the only source that I can see 
from which hope and enjoyment can spring up in one. 

Now, I hear people talking about their being per- 
fectly serene, and having, Oh, such a peace and such a 
joy, and I hope there are just such well-balanced per- 
sons, who have been brought into just thosejrealms, the 
fierce fires of their nature having burned out and left 
them in a state such that they are just as happy as 
they think they are; and I do not dissuade from the 
endeavor. But Ido say this: that as men are organ- 
ized, &1l unbalanced inside, thrown together, as it 
were, by chance, and by forces over which they have 
no control, everything urging them forward on one 
side, and nothing on the other, subject to all sorts of 
combinations—I say that under the circumstances in 
which they are placed, multitudes of men, not having 
any knowledge of themselves, and under the domina- 
tion and direction of exterior powers that are driving 
them along where they cannot get out of the road, 
and where they are forced by absolute necessity from 
day to day to certain courses—I say, looking at men, 
and reading them, I do not see that there can spring 
up, in the great majority of instsnces, any comfort 
except this: not, ‘‘I am good’’; not even, “Iam doing 
the best that Ican”’; not, “I have harmonized all my 
nature with truth’; not, “I have brought every 
thought into subjection to truth”; not, ‘I have made 
such attainmepts that on the whole God has reason to 
be encouraced with me’’—none of these things, but 
simply this: “I have a merciful High Priest that 
knows just what I am, because he has gone through 
the whole conflict that I am going through, only with- 
out sin. He is the Head of government. I am glad 
because I have such a High Priest in heaven. That is 
my hope and my joy.” 

That view, as it is infinite in itself, as it is boundless 
in extent, as it is inexhaustible in its store, and as it 
pertains to the very nature of God, is a view which 
every body can take, and is a view which can comfort 
@ man under all circumstances, except when he is bar- 
gaining with himself. If a man says, ‘I have a mer- 
ciful High Priest, and therefore I can afford to go on 
with sin,” he is a sneak, and does not deserve any 
comfort; he is trading on divine generosity and on 
honor. But if a man says, ‘I formed a solemn pur- 
pose of amendment, I meant it, and I made efforts to 
fulfill it; but temptations came and swept me away. 
Though I have vowed and covenanted that I would 
not sin any more, yet I have sinned, not once, nor 
twice, but many times; and now I do not dare to go 
to God "—if a man says that, it is another case. 

Look, for instance, at the constitutional peculiarities 
of men. A man has found great trouble with his 
temper. He says: “It has one malign feature, which 
marks the difference between the damnable spirit and 

















the salvable spirit. I am under the condemnation of 
this fiery temper, which is of the devil; and I vow and 
covenant that I will overcome it.” Well, be fails again 
and again and again; in the course of two or three 
years he fails fifty times, perhaps; and then comes a 
sense of insincerity—consciousness of breaking cove- 
nants and vows. 

Now, it is one thing to avoid little sins, every day, 
and it is another thing to transform a strong constitu- 
tional peculiarity. The latter is not done merely by 
vowing. It is not done merely by resolutions. It is 
not done merely by praying overit. It is a thing in 
which there must be a certain amount of fighting. 

If there ever was a proud man whose pride led to 
cruelty, it was Paul. At the time when the Gospel 
found him and overcame him, he was on an errand of 
blood. He was on his way to arrest innocent men, 
women and children, and bring them before the magis- 
trate, and put them in prison, and have them condemn- 
ed to death; and when they were to be put to death, 
stood by assenting. After-developments show how 
sensitive he was. In his early history he carried a re- 
lentlessness, a cruelty, a harshness and a bigotry 
which were almost unparalled; and yet see what were 
the gentleness and sympathy of his subsequent life. 
Tt was he that said, ‘‘Who is weak, and I am not 
weak? Who is offended, and I burn not?’ He identi- 
fies himself with his kind, instead of stretching bimself 
over them. He thus gave them great encouragement 
and hope, and his example ought to be an encourage- 
ment and hope to everybody. It is possible to take a 
great power, and mould it into sweetness and beauti- 
fulness; but it cannot all be done at once. Paul, being 
proud, did not tumble down, and get up perfectly 
humble. He went iuto the wilderness, and preached 
here and there; and he does not record all his tum- 
blings down and fightings against himself. There was 
a long history of which we have not a full account; 
and when we read those expressions of his which are 
indicative of gentleness and bumility on his part, we 
are to recollect that they were given after he had been 
twenty-five or thirty or forty years in the harness. 
After a horse has been in the harness forty years he 
ought to be able to keep the road. It was time for his 
nature to have changed. The transformation was not 
wrought in an hour, as the result of resolving or pray- 
ing. It was the result of the attrition of a lifetime. It 
was the result of a thousand falls, and a thousand lift- 
ings up again by grace. He had a vision of Jesus 
Christ as a merciful Saviour, Conductor, Companion, 
Friend, Schoolmaster, who was pointing out the way, 
and who, seeing that the purpose was right, was able 
to wait with infinite patience through all the emergen- 
cies and vacillations of experience. He knew that he 
had a merciful High Priest who was competent and 
willing to wait on him under all the circumstances of 
his life; and so he did not want to be wicked, but 
longed to be good. 

Persons are apt to say, “‘ Ah! if I were like Madame 
Guyon or like Eugenie de Guerin, God might take an 
interest in me; but I am no such person; I have no 
graces, no excellencics, no virtues. Ihave nothing but 
faults; these show themselves all the time. ITama 
poor, miserable creature; there is very little chance 
for me.” Their mistake is in not remembering, or 
their misfortune is not in understanding, that the 
grace of God displays itself in the ratio and proportion 
in which people need it. The heart of Christ's teaching 
was this: “‘ They that are whole need not a physician, 
but they that aresick.” You know the occasion of his 
saying that. It was when he was eating with rascals, 
with the off-scourings of the earth. It was when he 
was being social with and making himself the equal of 
those who were stained with crimes and wickedness. 
The Pharisees reproached him, saying, ‘‘ That is pretty 
business for a religious man and a teacher!” ‘ Ah!” 
said he, looking at those men around about him who 
were se high up in religion, who were so good and so 
holy, ** You that are whole do not need a physician; 
these are sick, and they do need a physician.” Here 
were men of coarse passions, here were men who were 
violently addicted to drink and gluttony; here were 
liars, thieves, immodest people, folks whose passions 
ran riot and rampant, and persons in the dregs of so- 
ciety ; and he went down to them because they needed 
him. Nobody needs God so much as those who are 
very wicked. Andif men who are needy would only 
have faith to believe in Christ and trust in him, he 
would come to them because of their need, and would 
succor and help them. He would come, not on ac- 
count of any bargain or arrangement that had been 
made, but on account of the Divine nature—on ac- 
count of the everlasting and unchangeable disposition 
of God. 

Now, under these circumstances, there is nobody 
who cannot bave hope, provided he has an earnest de- 
sire and honest purpose to “press toward the mark 
for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.”” When this purpose is present, and when there 
is a consciousness that there is an all-helping God or 
Providence, then even mistakes, sins, disappointments, 
poverty, overthrow, all things that wound their sel- 
fishness, and vanity, and pride, work together for their 
good; for “ All things work together for good to them 
that love God.” 


REMARK: We have in the Sabbath-school lesson for next 
Sunday the subject of the denial of the Saviour by Peter; 
and it would be a help toa number of us’ if you would give 
us a few words in regard to the manifestation of this same 
spirit of kindness and sympathy on the part of the Saviour 





towards Peter when he announced himself to the disciples, 
or sent word to them. 

Mr. BrEcHER: You know what a roaring friend 
Peter was. He was one of those men who so officiously 
went to Christ and took on himself to talk to him, to talk 
for him, and in'some sense to represent him. And when 
the Saviour came under accusation and into trouble, 
and things looked as though they were going against 
bim, Peter did not take sides against him. He followed 
him afar off. He absented himself. He got out of the 
way. Afterwards, under the force of affection and 
habit, he drew near until the time came when the ser- 
vants and others began to identify him with Christ. 
Then it was that he stood from under. His Master, 
his Teacher, to whom he was indebted for almost all 
the impulses of his best life, was brought into peril. 
Now, if there is any time in this world when a man 


‘who is a friend should be a friend, it is when one is in 


trouble. Friendship simply when one is in no trouble 
is no friendship at all. If a man is in the right he 
needs friendship, and if he is in the wrong he needs it 
all the more. If Jesus had broken the law, there was 
reason for Peter to stand by kim more than ever be- 
fore. There is a universal recognition of the sacred 
obligations of friendship, and Peter broke them in the 
most dastardly Way. He broke them before the trial, 
and when the trial was going on. He sneaked off and 
left the Master to his fate. Although he felt that he 
was innocent he abandoned him just at the point of 
the spear, and at the prick of the thorn. At the time 
of his being. subjected to scorn and degradation, just 
when every sentiment of manhood, such even as say- 
ages feel, should have inspired him to remain true, 
aud say, *‘ Come what will, I will go through darkness 
and trouble with you,” at this most critical period 
he denied the Saviour once, twice, and then fell into a 
towering passion, and with profanity denied him the 
third time. And what did Christ do? He simply 
looked at him. That look had more lightning in it 
than was ever seen in any thunder-storm. That look 
—it was sorrow; it was pity; it was surprise; it was 
grief; it was everything that could touch a generous 
man; and it is not to be wondered at that he went out 
and wept bitterly afterward. 

What did the Saviour say to him then? “Now I 

have tried you; I know you; I have found out who 
can be trusted; and as to you, Peter, you are always 
talking much and doing nothing; you shall be cast 
out’? Not at all. He treated him with the most 
singular tenderness. He showed a kindness which 
went to Peter’s soul. Peter understood perfectly well 
the questions that he put to him. The iteration aad 
reiteration he took all to heart. But there stands the 
memorial of a man that was bold in prosperity, but 
sneaked out in adversity. 
& However, he came to himself enough to be repentant 
and sorrowful; and so he was not held up to rebuke 
or scorn, but was taken back into love and trust, with 
only some salutary intimations of his weakness and of 
his great want. 

Now, will not Christ do that to us which he did to 
Peter? Do not we understand him better than Peter 
did? And if we fall into faults as extreme as those 
which Peter fell into, may we not hope for the same 
forgiveness, the same lenity, the same wonderful gen- 
erosity and magnanimity ? 





THE THEATER QUESTION. 
By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


HEN some of us were boys good people 
thought it wrong to read novels. Clergy- 
men denounced them from the pulpit. They were 
false to life. They were obscene. They were dissipat- 
ing. I, for one, grew up in ignorance and a sort 
of abhorrence of the works of Walter Scott, except his 
poetry; for we might read The Lady of the Lake, but 
not The Heart of Midlothian. Versification exorcised 
the demon, perhaps. Without doubt the preachers of 
that day were right in their denunciations of a certain 
sort of novel. A large part of those circulated to-day 
are harmful, very many of them are false to life, and 
some are impure. But we no longer commit the mis- 
take of making war on all fiction because some fiction 
is bad. We do not refuse to read Robinson Crusoe 
because 7'om Jones is coarse. We do not burn Middle- 
march, and John Halifaz, and David Elginbrod, for 
fear that somebody blindly following our example 
will dissipate himself with Buffalo Bill and Claude 
Duval. 

Novels were a nebulous mass to the old preachers— 
they did not know the difference between Walter 
Scott and the hack worker in trap-doors and moving 
literary wax works. They swept the whole of ficti- 
tious prose literature—except the Parables of Christ 
and the Pilgrim’s Progress—into the waste basket as a 
lot of devil’s trash. But the clearer sense of to-day 
bas resolved this milky way of fiction into its distinct 
varieties, and we now no longer proscribe one of the 
highest forms of literary art because it has been 
abused. We have come to know that there are novels 
and novels. There are novels that everybody may 
read; tbere are those that go into the libraries of all 
Sunday-schools. Everybody recognizes the fact that 
some of the noblest inspirations of life come from ficti- 
tious literature. Uncle Tom’s Cabin did the business 
not only of slavery, but of the unreasoning prejudice 
against fiction. Now and then some venerable fogy 
rises like a memory of the past to declare his belief ir., 
the heavenly character of slavery, and now and then , 
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starts out of séme obscure corner the brother of the 
pliocene epoch, in whose head echo still the ancient 
and doleful warnings against fiction. But their words 
sound so far away! 

It seems to me that in the present zeal of some 
of our ministers against theaters, and in the wholesale 
denunciations of dramatic representation, there is & 
repetition of the old mistake in the case of the pulpit 
against the novel. The charge is too sweeping. It 
cannot be that any form of art by which the noble 
esthetic principle of human nature seeks to find utter- 
ance can be wholly bad. I know that moral badness 
often causes beauty to be offensive; but it cannot be 
that ono of the great arts is irretrievably immoral. 

Let us admit that the présent state of the drama 
calls for severe criticism. While managers produce 
such reeking things as Black Crooks and advertise 
such attractions as the “ Blonde Sisfers,” they must 
expect severe animadversion. But because we can 
find no words harsh enough for such monstrosities 
as the “spectacular” drama, and the “ blonde” drama, 
shall we include in our indiscriminate invective the high 
endeavor ofa lifelike Charlotte Cushman’s, consecrated 
to the toilsome realizations of the grandest ideals of art? 
Next to religion and philanthropy true art is the 
uplifter of the world, and next to consecration to 
@ moral purpose is consecration to an artistic one. It 
is a poor recompense for the conscientious self-devo- 
tion of a Booth, a Salvini, a Jefferson, a Ristori, a Char- 
lotte Cushman to the higher forms of histrionic art, 
that they should be confounded with the mean and 
money-getting debasers of that art. The Christian 
pulpit ought to make its commendations as well as its 
reproofs heard. Indiscriminate denunciation robs the 
conscientious artist of his meed, and with thinking 
people destroys the just influence of the preacher. 
The conscientious and pains-taking novelist who toil- 
somely depicts life as it is, does not like to be con- 
founded with the writer of cheap horrors for the 
penny-dreadfuls. The laborious actor, who studies to 
cast his light into the depths of human joy and suffer- 
ing, ought not to be classed, morally or otherwise, 
with the negro minstrel and the Black Crook dancer. 

It is not to be denied that the dramatic profession is 
full of temptation. It is not a calling which a ju- 
dicious parent would choose for a child, perhaps. 
The strain on the moral nature is severe. For that 
very reason the moral nature that endures the strain 
must be strengthened. And the moral strain is quite 
as severe, perhaps, in the case of the lower order of 
newspaper reporters, hack-writers and Bohemian 
artists, as in that of the rank and file of actors. A 
careful observation of the classes named, and some 
experience of their life, have convinced me that their 
whole mode of existence tends to dissipation and reck- 
less hand-to-mouth living. There are many noble men 
and women among them, nevertheless. We do not 
increase the peril of artists and littérateurs by ex- 
cluding them from religious sympathy and fellowship 
and telling them that their calling puts them under 
the ban, and thatif they do not give up their chosen 
profession they must be damned. It is against this 
unwarrantable religious outlawry that I protest. It 
has been said of a distinguished actress that she would 
have offered herself for membership in the church she 
attends were it not for her fear of creating dissension. 
if that church is like other city churches, I doubt not 
that the great majority of its members attend the 
theater occasionally; and yet a woman of unim- 
peached character is excluded from it by an unreason- 
ing prejudice against her profession. 

I know what will be answered. It is difficult to 
draw a line between good theatres and low ones, and 
between good plays and bad ones. So is it hard to dis- 
tinguish between good books and bad ones. There are 
thousands of books in Sunday-school libraries—not of 
fiction alone, but even of religious biography—that 
seem to me unfit for any young person to read. Shall 
I therefore condemn all fiction or all biography? Or, 
lest somehow this is not enough, let us go farther, and 
abolish books themselves. Because a just distinc- 
tion is hard to make, shall we therefore make one 
which we know to be false? Nothing has so under- 
mined tne general influence of preachers and churches, 
1t seems to me, as this tendency to shirk a difficult dis- 
tinction by making one evidently not based on any 
YTavvnai grounds. This indiscriminate invective loses 
for us the confidence of those who see that we are not 
careful to make just distinctions. When a man who 
has none of what Mr. Whipple aptly styles “econ- 
omy of invective” comes to handle things of unques- 
tionable bafess, his rhetoric has lost its force. What 
is worse, by this unthinking condemnation of all 
plays the Church and the ministry have thrown away 


“the opportunity to exert their just influence on dra- 


matic art, and are no doubt in some measure nega- 
tively responsible for many of the evils which beset it. 

Some qualifications shall here be set down, since one 
cannot handle live coals without burning one’s fingers, 
and since one cannot speak against an old prejudice 
without being misapprehended and misrepresented. 


*This article is not a reply to Mr. Talmage, nor is it in- 


tended to give any aid and comfort to a certain class of 


‘managers who make war upon him, and who are yet the 


great enemies of the drama themselves. Their merce- 
nary courses deserve all the strictures he has made. I 
could wish his words were more discriminating, and 
therefore more severe upon those who deserve them. 
Further, {-have not meant that this article should 


- justify. that idle and purposeless mode of living that 





spends and is spent in places of amusement. The mat 
who indulges in excessive pleasure-seeking will turn 
any pleasure inte a vice. And lastly, this article is not 
written to excuse any license I allow myself. - Reared 
according to the straitest sect of our religion, I bave 
felt myself bound to regard the wishes of my brethren 
im the church which is to me a mother and of which I 
ama minister. I have never seen a play in my life. 
But I feel bound to confess without penitence that I 
have read many dramas, and tbat I take great delight 
in reading Shakespeare aloud to my children. I have 
also heard Miss Cushman and other eminent actors and 
actresses read.. And as I have looked round upon the 
other ministers who listened like myself with delight 
to their rendering of the greatest dramatic works, I 
have wondered why it was that we could listen to a 
play read and not toa play played. Does the wicked- 
ness lie in the scenery, or in the multiplicity of actors? 
There be wise men, I doubt not, who can render a 
reason. 


— Rooks and Authors. 











AN ART-LOVER'’S NOTE BOOK. 

Notes on England and Tlaly. By Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Illustrated edition. Now York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons; 
This is a book of a sort dear to. all people who 

love art rather than art’s technicalities, We have 
read many conscientious descriptions of the buildings, 
pictures and other artistic works of which Mrs. Haw- 
thorne writes, and the effect has been to make us 
wonder whether after all the deification of the mea- 
surivg-line was not the end of modern art-criticism. 
But Mrs. Hawthorne_ gives us nearly six hundred 
pages of descriptions, no one of which suggests either 
tape-lines, color-mixers, or chronological tables. This 
may be very heterodox, artistically, but it results in 
very delightful reading matter and in afterthoughts 
more pleasant than ever follow the perusal of an able 
criticism, or the most faithful technical description. 
The critic is a valuable and indispensable member of 
society, and we all tremble and adore as he unburdeus 
himself of wisdom, but we are no more satisfied to 
hear of art only from his lips than we are to make 
through the school teacher our only acquaintance with 
literature. 

Of Mrs. Hawthorne’s notes, one-third are on En- 
gland and Scotland, and the remainder from her Ro- 
man journal. She seems to have seen almost every 
building, ruin and art-work of note, and to have done 
so with enthusiastic and sympathetic eyes. She has 
nothing to say of ‘‘schools”’ of art; she elaborates no 
theories, nor does she bore us with the historical pad- 
divg which is given us so generously (and often neces- 
sarily) in professional notes. She tells us only of the 
pictures and objects aud of their effects upon ber; and 
so excellent is her style and power of description that 
we gain from her pages, about certain pictures, just 
the information which we have sought elsewhere but 
never found. The illustrations, ten in number, are 
from steel, and are good, though some of them havea 
familiar look. With two exceptions, their subjects 
are English or Scottish. 

A very interesting portion of the book is that in 
which Mrs. Hawthorne tells of visiting the Brown- 
ings, at Florence: , 

* We went to the iliustrious Casa Guidi. We found a little 
boy in an upper hall with a servant. I asked him if he were 
Pennini, and he said ‘yes.’ In the dim light he looked like a 
waif of poetry, drifted up into the dark corner, with long, 
curling, brown hair, and buff silk tunic, embroidered with 
white. He took us through an ante-room into the drawing- 
room and out upon the balcony. In a brighter light he was 
lovelier still, with brown eyes, fair skin, and a slender, grace- 
ful figure. In a moment Mr. Browning appeared, and wel- 
comed us cordially. In a church near by, opposite the house, 
a melodious choir was chanting. The balcony was full of 
flowers in vases, growing and blooming. In the dark blue 
fields of space overhead, the stars, flowers of light, were also 
blossoming, one by one, as evening deepened. The music, 
the stars, the flowers, Mr. Browning and his child, all com- 
bined to entrance my wits. Then Mrs. Browning came out 
to us—very small, delicate, dark and expressive. She looked 
like aspirit. A cloud of hair falls on each side her face in 
curls, so as partly to veil her features; but out of the veil 
look sweet, sad eyes, musing and far-seeing and weird. Her 
fairy fingers seem too airy to hold, and yet their pressure 
was very firm and strong. The smallest possible amount of 
substance incloses her soul, and every particle of it is infused 
with heart and intellect. Iwas never conscious of so little 
unredeemed, perishable dust in any human being.” 


TWENTY GOOD STORIES. 


The Man in the Moon and one People. By R. W. Raymond. 
Illustrated. New York: J. B rd & Co. 


When we go to the library pies something to read, we 
never take a volume of short stories unless most of the 
other books are out, and we must choose between col- 
lections and commentaries. There must be exceptions 
to all rules, and Mr. Raymond has kindly given us one, 
to our opinion, of short stories for adults’ reading. For 
his stories are not, like those of many novel writers, 
made from the scraps of a literary workshop—out of 
ehapters which did not exactly fit the places for which 
they were made, or characters who were made for 
company with which they did not agree. Mr, Ray- 


mond’s stories, on the contrary, were written for their 
own sakes, and most of them with a very distinct pur- 
pose aside from that of writing a story. There are 
Christmas stories for little folks and older ones, fairy. 
stories, dream stories, and some. of the: best. characte 





sketches we have ever read. Some of these latter 
achieve that absoluteness of success which is indicated 
by everybody declaring that they know the originals 
of the characters themselves. The publishers have 
done unusually well their share of the work, for neater 
typography and more tasteful binding we have not 
seen for a long time.- As a Christmas book, a book for 
presentation, with the certainty that the receiver, 
either old or young, will enjoy the reading matéer as 
well as the pictures and the binding, the Man in the 
Moon is a decided success. We find in it a number of 
passages we would like to quote, but bave space only 
for the following from ** Two Old Angels,” which story 
many readers of the Christian Union will remember. 
The * Angels’”’ were two ladies, one with an aptness at 
Scriptural quotation, and both too old to have trust- 
worthy memories, but whose sympathies were 80 
strong that they freely accepted each other’s wildest 
blunders and fancies: 

“ One Christmas afternoon it so happened that all the folks 
were out of the house, and the two old ladies were alone, 
chatting away most comfortably, and mixing up past and 
present in an amazing manner, as they exchanged reminis- 
cences and opinions, Suddenly Grandmother Bright saw Dr. 
Hopkins and his wife drive by, in the old shay which had 
carried the Doctor with his bottles and plasters for twenty 
years. He and his wife were on the shady side of fifty, and 
their grown-up son was a lawyer in Hartford: but to Grand- 
motker Bright years were as nothing. ‘Mehitable,’ said she, 
‘there’s that young Hopkins a-riding out again with Lucy 
Mather. It seems to me, if I’ve seen ’em once, I’ve seen 'em 
a dozen times. It’s bigh time he spoke out. Folks have be- 
gun to talk already.’ 

* Aunt Pickerell nodded gravely, and muttered, ‘ How lohg 
shall the wicked flourish?’ while Grandmother Bright, who 
was accustomed to these Scriptural interruptions, went on, 
* Poor thing, she looks pale and thin. She’s gettin’ old beforo 
her time. Tired of waiting.’ To this Aunt Pickerell assent- 
ed profoundly, and remarked that the days of Mcthusaleh 
were nine hundred and sixty-nine years. 

“*Wer mother was an Endicott,’ continued Grandmother 
Bright. ‘ You recollect the Endicotts, Mehitable?’ 

* Aunt Pickerell replied that she did, and that all flesh was 
grass, and Grandmother Bright went on, ‘I deciare, I believe 
lowe Isabella Newmanacall. Mehitabie, let's hitch up the 
colt, and go and take tea with her.’ 

“This astounding proposition aroused no surprise in Aunt 
Pickerell’s mind, and on this occasion she produced an unu- 
sually apt quotation, declaring, ‘Whither thou goest I will 
go!’ And thereupon the two old angels began to: make active 
preparations for visiting Isabella Newman, who had been dead 
and buried a dozen years.” 


BROAD CHURCH DEFENDERS OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 
( Metetion Truth and Modern Opinion. Seven Sermons preached 


in New York by Clergymen of the / Ra med Ppiscopal 
Church. New York: Thomas Whit 


We have here another sdhatnaainic and in some re- 
spects a notable one, to the great discussion upon the 
fundamental topics of Christianity as affected by the 
new discoveries and new thought of our time. In one 
respect the character of the book is remarkable, con- 
sidering the source from which it comes. In these 
seven sermons there are not more than one or two 
passages from which the keenest-eyed reader could dis- 
cover to what section of the Protestant churches the 
authors belong. They write not as Episcopalians but 
as Christians. Last week we reviewed a series of lect- 
ures in defense of Christianity which were delivered 
by a Unitarian minister before a Presbyterian theo- 
logical seminary. Dr. Peabody and the eminent Epis- 
copal ministers who delivered these sermons bave so 
much ground in common that their differences are in- 
significant in comparison. The same remark applies 
to that great element in the Episcopal, the Presbyte- 
rian, and the Unitarian churches that furnishes sym- 
pathetic listeners to these various speakers. In the 
presence of skepticisms that disturb the foundations 
of all religious faith, old differences, growing out of 
scholastic theology and ecclesiastical pedantry, becomo 
as nothing to those who are heart to heart on the 
deeper matters of faith. 

It is probably fair to say that our remark as to the 
eatholicity of these sermons could hardly have been 
possible if the speakers had been taken from the Epis- 
copal Church at random, or on grounds of ability only. 
Though there is, very properly, no avowal made of a 
special affinity between them, the eye detects on see- 
ing the authors’ names that they belong mainty to tho 
“Broad Church” school. Such terms, we know, are 
rather obnoxious to most Churchmen, as savoring 
somewhat of party division; but the name stands for 
a fact, and we can only indicate the fact by the name. 
The authors of these sermons are Reverend Doctors C. 
8. Henry, Hugh Miller Thompson, E. A. Washburn, 
J. H. Rylance, W. R. Huntington, Join Cotton Smith, 
and Bishop Clark. 

The productions of so many different authors natur- 
ally present an unlikeness and inequality which ren- 
ders it possible to generalize upon them only witbin 
somewhat narrow limits. The topics all relate to what 
may be called fundamental questions—Prayer, Provi- 
dence, Miracles, Moral Responsibility and Physical 
Law, Evolution and a Personal Creator, etc. The 
treatment of them all is marked by moderation and 
fairness of tone, the scholarly habit of mind, strong 
and definite convictions without any bitterness to- 
ward opponents. As to power to win belief, there 
is considerable inequality among the different ser- 
mons. We are inclined to attribute as a too frequent 
fault the assuming too much in the premises—an al- 
most inevitable tendency in the clergyman, whose 
hearers cannot.answer him, and are for the most part 
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convinced before he bas spoken. For example, in ap- 
proaching knotty points the writers of this book gen- 
erally take for granted the existence of a personal God. 
No doubt, to most of those who heard the discourses 
this seemed a very reasonable thing to do. Yet we 
venture to say, that in most of the deep doubts that 
beset men as to prayer, providence, and the like—and 
it is the deep doubts that must be met—there is a shade 
of perhaps unconscious atheism. We by no means in- 
fer that the argument to these men must begin with a 
logical demonstration that there is a God; but the 
speaker should bear in mind this lurking uncertainty, 
and throw upon this the most powerful side-lights he 
can command. 

Again, in readmg several of these sermons we some- 
how get a rather painful feeling that Christianity is 
thrown too much on the defensive. If the mind as- 
sents step by step to the argument, the believing temper 
does not grow as we read. If we are right in attribut- 
ing this defect and in tracing its cause, it is due to an 
infrequency of appeal to the moral consciousness and 
the affections. The arguments are too purely logical. 
Nothing struck us more favorably in Dr. Peabody’s 
Christianity and Science than the glow which he 
arouses in the heart at the same time that he is con- 
vincing the head. In rising from one of his eloquent 
chapters, the reader not only believes, but rejoices to 
believe, and feels new moral strength from believing. 
A like quality is by no means wholly wanting in the 
book now before us. Bishop Clark, for example, in 
his sermon on “Immortality ’’ appeals powerfully to 
the deepest feelings and instincts of human nature, and 
rouses an enthusiasm of assent which no mere intel- 
lectual demonstration can produce. Something of the 
same quality appears in the discourse by John Cotton 
Smith on “Evolution and a Personal Creator.” We 
know of no man in this country who is more fit to 
handie this theme than Dr. Smith. We cannot refrain 
from going farther, and saying that on all the great 
questions where Religion and Science meet as on de- 
batable ground, Dr. Smith stands eminent not only 
among his fellow churchmen but among all the ablest 
minds of our time. He has not only a vigorous intel- 
lect in which strong and disciplined imagination is 
joined to logical acumen; he has not only high schol- 
arship and ardent faith; but to these qualities he 
unites one perhaps rarer than any of them, the ability 
to look at all sides of a subject, and to learn from 
those who differ with him. This judicial-mindedness, 
rare in any field, is especially rare in this much-fought 
battle ground of scientific and religious thought; and 
to this is to be added that even among fair-minded 
men there are few theologians who have much real 
scientific knowledge, just as there are few scientists 
who are well versed in theology. How well Dr. Smith 
unites these sources of strength the present essay 
shows, and we are sorry that we can make but brief 
note of it. He avows his belief, in carefully guarded 
terms—which throughout he uses, while expressing 
very definite convictions, and sometimes very un- 
popular opinions—that probably some theory of Evo- 
lution will be generally accepted even before this 
generation passes. ‘“‘ With this conviction,” he says, 
“T shall make it my special object to show that, 
even if some theory of Evolution should come to 
be established as a scientific truth, it would not 
militate against any interest peculiar to Christian- 
ity, orinany way compromise the fundamental princi- 
ple of religion—the personality of God.’’ We cannot re- 
produce even in outline the powerful line of thought 
by which he traces a common ground for the Evolu- 
tionist and the Theist. We can only mention one or 
two points. The real difficulty in his argument falls, 
he acknowledges, at the point where he has to make 
provision in his theory for the Fall of Man. Here he 
offers an original and subtle suggestion, that there 
may bean analogy between the seeming retrocessions 
which natural science takes note of—the “tenta- 
tive movements,”’ the “ failures and positive degener- 
tions '’—in the progress of the pbysical world, and the 
lapse of the human race from holiness. But he empha- 
sizes the necessity that both scientific and theological 
opinion should be held in humility and with the possi- 
bility of new light always borne in mind. To pass to 
another point, Dr. Smith expresses the opinion that 
the “ materialism’’ which modern scientific leaders 
avow, namely, ‘‘ that which indissolubly associates life 
and force with what we call matter, and which is as 
ready to express the facts of nature in terms of spirit 
as of matter ’’—“ is not a dangerous materialism” (the 
italics are ours), ‘‘and is, just as much as the idealism 
of Bishop Berkley, consistent with the Christian faith.” 
We can refer to but one passage more, because of the 
soundness of its doctrine—i.e., its concurrence with 
our own opinion! “ We need,” he says, ‘to take our 
stand upon the higher spiritual philosophy, that of 
Plato, and Leibnitz, and Kant, and Coleridge; affirm- 
ing the distinction between the reason and the under- 


standing, and claiming an intuitional power in reason ~ 


as the basis of our higher knowledge.”’ 

In a note appended to his sermon, Dr. Smith says 
that it was for the most part unwritten when delivered, 
and that some of his friends suggested that in recast- 
ing it he might do well to modify some of its positions; 
but “after very mature consideration,” he did not feel 
at liberty to do so. We are glad he so decided. The 
arch-heretic of science, in the opinion of some good 
people, wrote to one of his reviewers: “It is ex- 
tremely cheering to me to find that amid all the dust 
@ud din therc are minds clear enough, because coura- 


heme aww 





geous enough, to see my true position, and to define it 
for the benefit of their frighteued fellow-men.” That 
to be clear-sighted one must be courageous is not the 
first good hiat that Tyndall has given to students of 
morals and religion. 


A POPULAR TREATISE ON LAW. 


The Science of Law. Yol. X. of International Scientific 
Series.) By Sheldon Amos, M.A., Professor of Ju ru- 
dence, Examiner in the University of London, eto. ew 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This book contains just such information on law as 
is needed by general students and people ef real in- 
telligence. It is not a handbook or a book of forms; 
it is a treatise on the causes of the existence of law, its 
growth, the nature of its accretions and developments, 
its relations to morality, and its necessity, scope and 
limits. In his preface the author admirably defines 
the two senses in which the word “ popular’ is used, 
when applied to treatises on scientific subjects, and he 
designates the method which he himself proposes to 
follow: 

“Either the treatise or lecture may be intended to serve as 
a substitute for real and serious study, by communicating 
the results of study in so clear and agreeable a form as to 
send the reader or hearer away full of a glowing and newly 
discovered sense of his own acquirements, while it satiates 
his curiosity and paralyzes his industry; or, the treatise or 
lecture may be intended to do no more or less than to trans- 
late technical terms back again into the terms familiar in 
common speech; to examine afresh the meaning and scope 
of conceptions which the persistent Jargon of specialists has 
clouded; to bring men of various pursuits and tastes into 
intellectual contact with one another; and by opening out 
to novices an unsuspected region of interest, to whet their 
curiosity, and to stimulate them to further research. . . It 
is the aim of this treatise . . to be popular in this latter 
sense.” 

The author first considers the present condition of 
law as a sciénce, discusses its province and limits, 
treats its growth and the reason therefor, and then, in 
successive chapters, explains elementary legal concep- 
tions and terms, the relation of law to the state and 
family, analyzes the laws of ownership, the law of 
contract, the procedure of criminal and civil law, de- 
votes a chapter to the nature, authority and prospects 
of international law, gives a chapter on Codification, 
and a short but strong chapter (which is the final one) 
entitled “Law and Government.” <A paragraph on 
experiments in legislation seems to us eminently worth 
quoting and commending to the consideratiou of the 
many good people who would cure all evils by special 
legislation, or would at least try experiments which 
would practically have the same result. 

“ There can, strictly speaking, be no real experiments in 
legislation; first, because ‘a bad law, like some poisons taken 
into the human system, at once changes the nature of the medi- 
um into which it is introduced ; and therefore the apparent 
success of the law may only mean that what in a healthier 
condition of society would work badly and be resisted, does, 
in a depraved condition of society, meet with general ap- 
proval; secondly, because only some of the results, and these 
the least momentous ones, admit of being catalogued in a 
statistical form. It is obvious that these remarksapply . . 

with the greatest force of all to laws which, directly or 
indirectly, affect to curb or regulate morality.” 

We hope Prof, Amos’s book will be widely read and 
studied. To the reader of history and the student of 
social science, the knowledge to be obtained from this 
book must of necessity be sought, sooner or later, from 
ene source or another, and there are but few readers 
who will, without special guidance, gain such informa- 
tion in its natural sequence and proper proportions. 
The same information wil] be desired by the conscien- 
tious citizen who is suddenly enlled to fill a public 
office, no matter how humble; but he will search many 
books of form and procedure without deducing the 
principles which our author presents. 


LONGFELLOW’S NEW POEM. 
Te Hanging of the Crane. By Henry Wadsworth Longfel- 
jow. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co, 

The first impression caused by this handsome 
book is that of a poem lost among pictures. Between 
the author’s own divisions of his poem, and those 
which are made by the publishers in order to work in 
emblematic vignettes, the poem is broken into a great 
many pieces; but these, when collected, are found to 
contain about two hundred lines, in which the poet 
tells of the pictures he saw in the fire on the hearth, 
after the departure of the guests who had assisted at 
“The Hanging of the Crane,” (a French ceremony 
equivalent to * House-warming”’’). First he sees the 
table set for two: 

“ They want no guests to come between 
Their tender glances like a screen, 
And tell them tales of land and sea, 
And whatsoever may betide 
The great forgotten world outside. 
They want no guests: they needs must be 
Each other’s own best company.” 

The picture fades, and through the same door he 

looks and behoids the same couple: 
“ They entertain 
A little angel unaware 
With face as round as is the mooa 


He speaketh not, and yet there lies 
A conversation in his eyes, 
. . , . . . 
Not spoken in language, but in looks 
More legible than printed books.” 
Again the scene changes : 
* There are two guests at table now, 
The king, dopoged gud gldergrown, | - 


No longer occupies the throne— 
The crown is on his sister's brow.’ 
Later: 
“ T see the tabie wider grown, 
I see it garlandea with guests. 
. . . , 
Maidens within whose tender breasts 
A thousand restless hopes and fears 


Forth reaching to the coming years, 
Flutter awhile. 


And youths whe in their strength elate 
Challenge the van and front of fate.” 


After comparing the great speed of life approaching 
its end to that of the stream as it approaches the mill- 
dam, the poet sees another picture: 

* The table dwindles, and again 
I sec the two alone remain. 
The crown of stars is broken in parta; 
Its jewels, brighter than the day, 
Have, one by one, been stolen away 
To shine in other homes and hearts.” 
He sees the mother reading, in pain, of shipwrecks 
and battles, and fearing to find the names of her dar- 
lings among those of the lost. Then a new picture 
appears: 
“Tt is the Golden Wedding day; 
The guests came thronging in onege more, 
O fortunate, O happy day! 
The people sing, the people say. 
The ancient bridegroom and the bride, 
Serenly smiling on the scene, 
Behold, well pleased on every side, 
Their forms and features multiplied, 
As the reflection of a light 
Between two burnished wirrors gleama, 
Or lamps upon a bridge at night, 
Stretch on and on before the sight, 
Till the long vista endless seems." 


The best poetry in the volume is found in the similes 
with which the changes of scene, six in number, are 
justified: the remainder ef the poem is just what 
might be expected from a poet so pure and gentle as 
the author, and a reverie induced by such a subject. 

The illustrations are very numerous—it is hard to 
find in the poem a line which would suggest an addi-. 
tional subject for the artist’s pencih. In design and 
execution almost every engraving is worthy of praise. 
The figures and faces and the interior of rooms are 
worked with wonderful skill. The landscapes, though 
very good, and likely to attract special attention if 
alone, suffer somewhat by comparison with the other 
illustrations; some of them seem: to indicate that the 
engraver and printer did not fully understand the de- 
signer’s meaning. The embiematical vignettes, though 
modest in size, are, with two or three exceptions, of 
marked excellence. The first one, unfortunately, con- 
tains an axe of which a savage of the stone age would 
have been ashamed. As a whole, however, the illus- 
trations are of such unusual merit that criticism. seems 
almost barbarous, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


{The reeeipt of all books delivered at the Editorial Rooms of this paper 
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Business Hepartment. 
=. 
Silver Bridal Gifts. 


THE GorHAM Company, Silversmiths, 
(eatablished 1831,) No. 1 Bond Sreet, New 
York, offer the richest and largest as- 
sortment of ehoice articles in silver for 
wedding and presentation gifts and gen- 
eral family use, to be found in the 
country. 


Popular Manufacturers, 

During the four weeks ending Oct. 21, the 
Fairbanks Scale Company manufactured 4,609 
scales, including 392 railroad, hay, and stock 
scales—an average of over one hundred and 
ninety scales for each working day. Notwith- 
standing the dull times with manufacturers, 
the business of this company has very largely 
increased during the present year, which indi- 
cates the growing popularity their scales have 
with the public. 


Important to Travelers. 


When you visit or leave the City of od 
YORK, save cose hire and stop at th 
GRAND UNION OTEL, opposite the 
GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. It as over 350 
elegantly furnished rooms, and is fitted up at 
an expense of over $900,000. Hiovator, steam, 
apd all modern = movement. ropeam 
Pan. Th The BEST ANTS, Lunch Coun- 
ter and Wine Seon co supplied with the 
best the markets can furnish. The cuisine is 
unsurpassed. Rooms tor actagio person, $1.50 
and per day; rich suites for families pro- 
portionately low, so that visitors and perma- 
nent guests can live more pluxurously. for less 
money, at the GRAND UNION, than at _ 
other first-class Hotel in the city’ peers 
Cars pass the Hotel every minute for all parts 
of the City. 


Just What I Want. 


A sewing machine that I myself can use for 
all my family by Y wb it is well attested 
that the * ba! gn ’Gibbs” is just that ma- 
Send for Price List and Circular to 
Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N.Y. 


| The Packard Business College, 


805 Broadway, corner of Eleventh Street. 
Established in 1858; bas the most thorough 
course of study of any Business College in any 
country. For ca —~ wpe call on or address 
8. S. Packard & Co. 











for the Parlor. 


Call or send a ye mp cee ht-page price- 
list, or 25 cents for ai e ifsustrated Book 
Catalogue of ohh dn for ome Amusement. 
Hartz Magic Repository, 80 Broadway, N. Y. 





Nature was sad one day, op perense 
With shame and mauvais a 5 
Though beautiful, her breath was bad; 
Then Art exclaimed, “I won't. 
Permit you longer so to grieve, 
See, bere is 





Tue Royal Family of Scale Makers 
warn the public against all others but their 
own. However, we still live, and send free 
price ier The Sones Scale Works, Bingham- 

D, ° 





Lapres will experience much less 
trouble with their Sewing, if they use the 
Kureka Machine twist. ry it once and be 
convinced. 





Tax best and cheapest Toilet Soap is 
pa on a 3 Oatmeal Glycerine. Sold every- 
wacre. 


CHAPPED HANDS AND FACE, 
Sore Lips, Dryness of the Skin, &c.,&c., 
Cured at once by HEGEMAN’S CAMPHOR ICE 
WITH GLYCERINE. It keeps the hands soft in 
all weather. See that you get HEGEMAN’S. Sold by 


all Druggists. Only 25 cts. Manufactured only by 
Hegeman & Co.,Chemists and Druggists, New York. 


Tan TOLI-GATE! PRIZE PIC TU E 
eut most ingenious work of art! 50 
Sbjects to tnd, 40 pictures in one. A pleasing 
study and gem for parlor. Address, with stamp, 
E.'C. ABBEY, Huffale. N.Y. 


BPARTMENT oF P THE I ANZERTOR. 
Wasutvaron, D. 0. October i, 181. 
8ALE OF VALUABLE LANDS IN KANSAS. 
What are known as the “ Kansas Indian Trust 
ands,” embracing in all 137, 1808.13 acres, and the 
- Dim'nished eg Lands,’ ’ embracing 78.570. 34 
aggregate acres, 
we fog Kansas, about 
west of the Missouri Rive er, are 
= being sold ——e nthe revision ~ an Act of 


puerese 1874. i 
% this ‘Act are, 4 ty the settlers on ‘ oo ruse 


Jands” wanes ‘claims have been h eretofore a; 
proved by tm e Secretary of the Interior shall ~ 
Tor their ands the a praised value in six equal an- 
nualinstalments. The first, payable January 1, 1875, 
the remaining instalments bearing six per cent. 
interest. There are 2 of these ocltiers. who are 
Benot x oo rerwnees on these terms a total num- 

ro 

e@ remainder of Ley “Trust ——, and the 
« Dimint shed Reserve” are, for a period of one 
5 wi from the date *ot this Act—namely, until 
5—subject to entry by actual settlers at 
raised value; payment to be made, one- 
fourth at the time the entry is made, and the re- 
manaer in three Co annual payments, drawing 


cent. intere: 
All the lands not sold before June 23, 1875, in the 
manner above indicated may be sold, ‘in amounts 











not to exceed one hundred and sixty acres te any 

tonnes pe e appraised price ; such purchasers 

to make pa t, one-fourth at the time of the 

ure! ob d the remeinder im three equal annual 

there Be is timber on these land re é will St 
8 

quired to Hy a bon re- 


je again: 
vBhese em mmibrace mene of the ‘Anest | sieinest 
to Lyk dollars per acre. Full particulars in re~ 


ver of the Land. Office + 

To Kansas: mmissioner of 
tone ice, or the nes of <7 n At. 
of the instructi ‘rai et - 
<4 the ons govern ing 7 sale, and sched. 


Prien BURDETT, Commissioner. 


Look Here!! 


Any perscn reading this Ay rn Gucet shall 
have free, on sendi oe as. mp, a little 
of B t pages. ent: ted “the wetmanra Hasrrs’ 
or WILLI CULLEN BRYANT AND WILLIAM 
HowltTt, weliton by en 

“THE HERALD OF HEALTH,” says the Sotensifc 
American,“ contains more sensible articles t 
apy magazine that comes to our sanctum.” 


The Herald of Health, 


September, October, November and December ioe 
for 1874 free to — subscribers for 1575, who send 
in their names n 

To givea alight Tdea of the contents of this jour- 
nal we give the titles of one or more articies from 


each pumber: 
SEPTEMBER: 
Kindergartens. 
OCTOBER: 
The Building of a Brain. 
By Dr. E, H. CLARK. 
And a Chapter, 
Cause and Cure of Headache. 
NOVEMBER: 
Evanescence of Evil. 
By HERBERT SPENCER. 
Nervousness. 
By J. R. BUCHANAN. 
DECEMBER: 


Kings and Slaves of Business. 


By JAMES PARTON. 


Stair Climbing and Girls’ Health. 
Diet and Constipation. 





The JANUARY No. will contain an able paper: 


Prenatal Influence, 


Bry MARY SAFroRD BLAKE, M. D. 


ALSO, 

Physical Bankruptcy and its Cause 
and Cure. 

In January we ry commence a series of com- 


mon-seuse papers 
The Liver: 


ITs FUNCTIONS AND How To KEEP IT HEALTHY. 


The Baters “HEALTH LESSONS FOR CHIL- 
DREN ” and bis 
STUDIES IN HYGIENE 
are alone worth the subscription price. 
$2.00 a year; } Sampten, 15 cents, 


GREATEST PREMIUM YET. 
GREATEST PREMIUM YET. 
GREATEST PREMIUM YET. 
GREATEST PREMIUM YET. 


Every Subscriber is entitled free of cost to the 
Compiete 
Works of Shakespeare, 
Works of Shakespeare, 
Works of Shakespeare, 
GIVEN AWAY, 
GIVEN AWAY, 
GIVEN AWAY, 
In one volume of ovor 1,000 pages, and 
36 Lilustrations. 
containna Portrait of Bhascopeare, © Bketcn of ais 
Life and a Glossary, together with his Poems, and 
is the most marvelous instance of cheapness of 
which we have any knowledge. 
Send ten cents extra for postage. 
By sending $2.25 and ten cents extra for postage 


we will send instead of Shakespeare that great 
story for children, “@ 


- Robinson Crusoe, 


In one volume of 600 pages, ndasititulty. bound, 
er etc., ry ar to please, togethor with the 
ERALD OF HEALTH as  Eeabove stated. 


Sexual “Physiology. 


The great interest now being feltn all subjects 
relating to Hu = 4 Development will make the 
book OF INTEREST TO EVERY ONE. Besides the 
information obtained by its perusal, the practical 
bearing of the various subjects treated in improv- 
ng and giving 4 higher direction and value to 
human life CAN NOT BE OVER-ESTIMATED. This 
work contains the latest and most important dis- 
coveries in A hemi and Ay ogy of the 
Sexes. It nigh ened, and should be read b 
very tan. ith eighty fine engravings. Agents 


wa 
No such complete and valuable work has ever 
fore been from the press. 20.000 sold. 





be 

Price b a 
ilder, of Cornell University, recommen 

this work as the best on this subject yernies 


Parturition Without Pain. 


A code of directions for oveidiog 2 most of the 
pains and dangers of childbirth. . Liver- 
more, formu editor of the Wunase Journal, 
says © f it, * “Your book cannot be too highly com- 
mended.” Price $1.00. 


Talks to My Patients on the Dis- 


eases of Women. 


By Mrs. R. B. GLEASON, M.D. A perfect guide 
for' maid, wife and mother. 
on ‘arper's 3 ‘onthly Magazine says: “We wish the 
hapter, ‘Confidential to Mothers,’ might be pub- 
lished as @ tract and sent to every mother in the 


1,000 Lady Agents wanted. Price $1.50. 


Eating for Strength, 


This book shows how to eat so as to bec 
healthy and strong. Nearly 200 pages, $1 io’? aaa 





We will send any of the abova on receipt of 
ce, or Sn oy offered in this column except 
be two ..promam ms for $5.00. With both promiums, 

$6.25. is is cheaper than wholesale, paces 
state exac tly what you wish sent. Always say 
where you saw the advertisement. 


WOOD & HOLBROOK, 
Band 15 LAieut §t., New Yor. 
P.S.—We will send _ the HERALD 0} © PLT. 
without Premium, and any of Harper 2 Weektic 
forte” or Scribner or Atiantic Mantniy. postpaid, 








HOLIDAYS. 


TIFFANY & CO., 


Union Square, New York, 


Are now receiving their importations 
for the Holidays, and will open New 
Goods cach day for some weeks. 

Their stock will be larger and richer 
than ever before offered by them. 

Early selections are recommended, as 
having the advantage of the first choice, 
and the avoidance of the hurry and con- 
fusion of the latter part of the season. 

Purchases reserved until the delivery 
is ordered. 

During the month of December, com- 
mencing on the 7th prox., their store 
will remain open in the evening. 





THE NEW 


WALTHAM. 


The past twelve months at the Waltham 
Watch Factory have been the busiest in the 
Company's history. Soveral wholly new stem- 
winding watches haye been produced, and 
great improvements have been effected in 
the manufacture of all varicty of their stand- 
ard watches, until now they include every 
size in both key and stem-winding, that can 
be desired, of every quality and “of every 
price. At the same time new inventions in 
machinery, and other large economies, have 
cheapencd the cost, so that at present it is not 
too much to claim that the Waltham Watches 
are the best and cheapest watches in the 
world. These claims are, in fact, almost 
everywhere admitted. In this country itis a 
matter of fact that hardly any fine American 
watches are sold but those of the Waltham 
make, while orders are now regularly re- 
ceived from England, Australia, and the Brit- 
ish Possessions generally, and foreign coun- 
tries are abandoning the hand made produc- 
tions of Switzerland and England, and eagerly 
adopting American machine made Waltham 
Watches in their place. 

Buyers of silver watches should be careful 
to observe the stamp of the Company on the 
case, as well as on the movement, as the 
Waltham Watch movements are frequently 
put into cases which aro inferior both in 
quality of metal and workmanship. 

Yor sale by all leading jewelers. 

Positively no Watches Sold at Ketnil. 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
Gencral Agents, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, & London, Eng. 


LAKE GEORGE BRILLIANTS. 


No lady's toilet complete without them. 

Their brilliancy unsurpassed. They arc mount- 
ed in Studs, Rings, Earrings, Collar Buttons, etc., 
all mounted in fine gold and at prices within the 
reach of all. Call end see them or send for price- 


list. 
L. JACOBS, 


Pr. 0. Box 3,34. 8 Astor House, New York. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


iano At Home! 


® pages, filled with the best Piano Duets 
{- oS ts ees + eed an unfailing fund of 
home entertainment. 


Organ At. Home. 
For Reed Organs. 200 very popular easy pieces. 
Gems of German Song. Vocal. 
Gems 4 Sacred Song. 
Gems ef Scottish ‘Son ng. ne 
Gems of Strauss. Instrumental. 


These books are truly —e~, of * Gems " of 
kind indicated. The 


ms of Strauss” 
pF brilliant music ¢ ever published in one vol- 


Wreath of Gems. 
Operatic Pearls. 
Silver Chord. - 

Shower of Pearls. Vocal Duets. 

Admirablo collection of Sengs and Duets. } 
Musteal Treasure. Vocal and Instrumental. 
Pianist’s Album. Instrumental. 

Pianoforte Gems. 


All the above splendid cctloctions are uniform in 
style and binding, have 200 @ pages eac 
aro Blied with the most popular oan c, and cost i 
Boards, each $2.50. In Cloth. $3.00. Full Gilt, $4.00. 


Elegantly bound and most interesting ~hy tw are 
also the lives of Handel, Mozart, W: 

ven, Mendelsohn, etc., etc. Price trom $ $1.% to fre 
per volume. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, N. Y. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


IMPORTERS OF 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS, 
ere offering an immense Stock of 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL GOODS, 
an unsurpassed variety of 
RICH DECORATED DINNER AND TEA SETS 
FINE MANTEL SETS, CLOCKS AND 
BRONZES, CHINA VASES, 

Fine Vienna Goods, etc., etc. 
246 to 252 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
AND 
OVINGTON BRoTHERS & OVINGTON, 

_ 12 STaTe STREET, CHICAGO. 


FRENCH CHINA. 
CLOCKS AND BRONZES. 
3AWO & DOTTER, 


IMPORTERS, 
Are selling elegant Dinner, Tea, and Deasort 
Sets, Toilet Sets, Paris Clocks and Bronzea, 
Parian Marble Statuary, Table and Fancy 
Glassware, etc., cte., 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


30 & 32 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK. 


a BRANci_ House _LiM0GEs, FRANCE. 


IMPERIAL L GRAN UM. 
THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD. 


This justly celebrated DIETETIC Preparation is, 
in composition, principally the GLUTEN derived 
from the White Winter Flint Wheat Cereal, a solid 
extract, the invention of an eminent Chemist. 

It has not only been highly recommended, but 
certified to by a large number of Chemists and 
PHYSICIANS—representing a very high degree of 
medica! scienco—as the 
SAFEST, MOST ACCEPTABLE AND RELIABLE 

FOOD 


Voral. 
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for the growth of Infants and Children, and for 
Mothers lacking sufficient nourishment for their 
offspring. 

Unlike those preparations made from animal or 
—— nae. — are liable to stimulate the 

on aga te the digestive organs, it em 

okt its 4 composition— 
That which makes Strong Bone and Muscle. 

That which makes Good Flesh gpa Blood. 

That We & Easy of restio 
TRat which is Kind and Friendly to the 


ra in, 
And that which Acts as a Preventive of 
oe Disorders incidental to Childa- 


It would be difficult te conceive of anything in 
Food or Dessert more creamy and delicious, or 
more mourtshing and strengthening as an aliment 
in the sick room, waeve its rare excellence, espec- 
ially for Infants an a igt Children, and for all 
cases of general “Geb ty, has been incontestibly 


roven. 
» See circulars for testimonials. Sold By Druggists 
generally. and at the wholesale depot b: 


CARLE & STRONG, 


153 Water Street, New York. 
Say you saw this advertisement in this paper. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


OTTAGE,. HILL SEMINARY, woe 
YOUNG LADI®F — oe ° 
Course of Study comprehensiy usic apd Fine 
are a B poy, Instruction thorough. y 
Wir begins Sept. 16. For Circulars, address C. C. 
WETSELL, Principal and Proprietor. — 


TIS BISBEHE, 
RLV ERVIEW ACADEMY, 
POUGHEKEEPSIB, 
Sobicits an inspection av parente of his SCHOOL 
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BEALTIFUL DECALCOMANIA 
lor Transfer Pictures, with full instructions and 24 pg. 
talqgue, sent Pee paid for 10 cents, 100 for 50 cts. 
1 oO hey are are i s, Landscapes, Flowers, Autumn Leaves 
Animals, Birds, "Incects, Grot e and Comic Figures, 
&c. They can be easily transferred to any article so 
as to imft iste the most chap of = — 7 

beaat!ful Gem Chromos for 10 ce Lm 
wanted, Address J, L. FATTEN & & cont ‘Tae’ a s New ak. 








TL Wore, MILITARY AcaDasx 
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Superintendent. 
WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 
79 YOUNG MEN to learn Tolegraphy at the 
Union Telegragh Company's College. Smali 
Salary paid while practicing. Address with stamp, 
C. A. SHERMAN, Sup’t U. T, Co., OBERLIN, 0. 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 
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not be preserved, and q for their 

return cannot be complied with. 

¢ Publis ment contains tnthins but matters 
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bers and 
The Business Department contains ohvertipements set in 
“ reading mother type’ to make them more attractiv: 
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We want a SPECIAL Aamern cry tonen, to whom we are will- 
tng to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &c. 


Orrices: New York, - Park Place; Boston. 11 Bromfield, 
Street: Gincinnati, Fourth and Elm Streets: Chicago. 1144 Monroe 
Street: St. Louis, Fourth and Locust Streets; San Francisco, 339 
Kearny Street. 


Terms for 1875.—Rates to Clubs. 

Subscription Price, single copies $3.00 per annum, (or $3.50 in- 
cluding the mounting and free delivery by mail of the Picture-Pre- 
méiums.) Four copies, $10, which is $2.50 a copy; eight copies, $20. 
The party who sends us $20 fora club of eight copies (ail sent at one 
time) will be entitled to a copy free. Postmasters and others who 
get up clubs, in their respective towns, can afterwards add single 
copies at $2.50. To these prices must be added the charge for mount- 
ing and mailing the picture premiums, when they are desired. 20 
cents additional must also be sent to prepay the postage for the 
year. Money should be sent by Check, Draft, Postal MoneyOrder 
or registered letter.. Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the 
sender. 








Henry Warp BEECHER, Editor. 








It often happens at this time of the year, when 
so many thousands of subscriptions are expiring, 
that very many who intend to renew do not do so 
until their names are cut off. Then, finding them- 
selves without their paper, they write in great 
haste, ‘‘ Don’t stop my paper.” But, the name once 
off the list, it takes a week to get it regularly run- 
ning again, and the subscriber loses paper and 
patience, while the publishers are put to a great 
deal of unnecessary trouble. Use, therefore, a 
little forethought, and renew immediately. Have 
a little Christian consideration, and attend” at 
least to your one case without further delay. For 
all details consult the Publishers’ Department, 
page 468. 


THE STRENGPH OF THE WEAK. 


VERY noble soul longs for an active share in 

the great work of the world. And there are 

many to whom it is a great grief and burden that 

by sickness, or seclusion, or stress of circum- 

stances, they seem shut off from doing anything 
considerable for their fellow-men. 

Now, for such there is one truth full of comfort. 
Of all the forces by which men work upon each 
other, incomparably the greatest is right living. 
It is not genius that does most for the progress of 
mankind ; it is not culture, or intellectual power, 
or the possession of rare opportunity ; it is simple 
goodness. The man or woman, although hidden 
and solitary, who lives a pure, unselfish, holy life, 
is wielding a power in the universe beside which 
all other forms of power are insignificant. 

We are to remember that the things that most 
impress the senses are not really the greatest 
things. The thunderbolt is of far less account 
than the unseen, all-pervading electric currents ; 
the earthquake is a trifle compared with the uni- 
versal force ef gravitation. So, in the moral 
world, it is not the great geniuses, soldiers, states- 
men, who chiefly shape the course of things ; it 
is rather the myriad lives that go unnoticed and 
unrecorded. 

We very dimly and partially discern the ways 
by which men work upon each other. But we get 
glimpses of forces lying below the surface. We 
gather the rudiments of a fine spiritual chemistry. 
And one of its laws is, that moral force is never 
wasted. No man wins a victory over baseness 
in himself but he sets in motion waves of ever- 
widening influence. The self-conquest, the hu- 
mility, the sweet disposition, the patient waiting 
on God, that grow up and blossom in hidden 
lives, are fountains of power. It is through 
such channels as these that the Divine Spirit 
pours itself upon the world, and is bringing out 
of chaos a celestial order and beauty. 

We can partly trace the ways in which unseen 
and solitary lives work their effect on the great 
wuter world. Partly they work through prayer. 
And iu prayer is power immeasurable, It is one 














of the great, transcendent facts, witnessed by in- 
numerable experiences. Our theories cannot fath- 
om it. Deeper than all our theories are the 
things that have been felt and known in the 
heart’s inmost consciousness. In one aspect pray- 
er is communion, the free and joyful intercourse 
of man with his Father ; and if this were all of it, 
it would be the highest human experience. But, 
besides that, there is through prayer an actual and 
positive force exerted upon the course of things. 
We often fail to discern it, partly because our 
prayers are directed to selfish ends and because 
we seek in them to limit God to special channels 
of action. But, when prayer is at its highest and 
purest, when it becomes a union of the soul in in- 
tense desire with the Divine will, toward the 
things that God wishes—the triumph of good, the 
blessing of men—then it becomes the mightiest 
power that man can wield. Then we rise intoa 
region where our ordinary ability to shape the 
course of things is multiplied a hundred fold, and 
the strength of God passes into us. And no man 
can measure the aid that has been given to good 
causes, to the right when hard beset by the wrong, 
by those who out of sight and knowledge of men 
have allied their hearts with God in prayer. 

But it is not alone through prayer that those 
who to human seeming are weak are in reality 
strong. The subtlest and strongest influence 
among men is the unconscious influence of char- 
acter. 
efforts to lead men into goodness that are most 
effectual, though they too are essential. But it 
is by seeing and feeling the daily goodness of 
others that hearts are chiefly won. There is 
many an invalid, many a woman who seems to 
herself but a burden upon others, who sheds a 
celestial atmosphere about her. No one comes 
near her without growing purer, gentler, more un- 
selfish. In her weakness she is stronger than 
many a man who marches through the communi- 
ty resistless as a steam-engine, building up, cast- 
ing down, working all things to his will. The 
mighty structures he rears may all be but hay and 
stubble for the flame to sweep away; or if any- 
thing endures it may be as an encumbrance and a 
curse. But that saintly life, in its seclusion and 
helplessness, is sowing in other hearts the seeds 
of celestial harvests, that shall multiply their 
blessings so long as time endures. 

In one respect, especially, is there at this time 
saving power in true holiness of life. Waves of 
doubt are sweeping over men. The temptation to 
believe only in the things that are seen, to let go of 
everything above and beyond this life, besets men 
with subtle and marvelous power. They must be 
saved from it by the living contact of hearts that 
know God. There are those in whose souls the 
light shines strong and clear. Overthrow their faith 
by argument? Sooner persuade a man who stands 
in the sunlight that darkness reigns supreme ! 
Such souls are indeed the lights of the world. It 
is not argument, it is not scholarly research, it is 
not dogmatic authority, it is not ecclesiastical 
pomp and splendor, that can draw men to a living 
faith—it is the touch of the Spirit of God. And 
that Spirit uses, as its chief instrument upon 
men, the radiant lives of those in whom it has al- 
ready made its abode. Said the pastor of a great 
congregation: ‘‘There is one man who has done 
more than I or any one else in it to kindle living 
faith among my people—and that is an old negro, 
with hardly average sense, but whose whole life is 
full of the spirit of Christ.” Even so has God 
chosen the foolish things of the world, and the 
weak and despised things, yea and things which 
are not, to carry his blessing to men. 

We partly trace the ways in which holy lives have 
power over the world even when they appear most 
weak. But we can only very imperfectly follow 
the process. We see but a little of the wonderful 
plan which God is working out. We know this: 
that he administers the whole universe through 
all the ages to fulfill a mighty purpose of love. We 
know that he employs means utterly beyond our 
comprehension, and that with infinite resource of 
wisdom and patience and almighty love he is 
carrying out his great design. And we know that 
we can be workers together with him. How we 
are of use, in what way our little labors are taken 
up into his vast designs, we understand but very 
dimly. But of this we are sure, the one thing he 
asks of us is to be faithful to his law in our hearts, 
to learn the lessons he sets us, whether of achieve- 
ment or endurance, of toil or of waiting. We 
know that he lets nothing which is wrought in us 
be lost. And, under whatever stress we may be, 
this is our sublime consolation, not only that we 
-ate led of him toward blessings unspeakable, but 


It is not our deliberate and painstaking. 





that he calls us to share with him his Divine task 
of bringing the universe unto himsel?. 











DEFEATED BUT NOT DESTROYED. 


T appears from the official returns that 40,077 
citizens of Michigan voted at the recent elec- 
tion in that State in favor of granting suffrage to 
ewomen, while the vote in the negative was 125,954. 
The total vote upon this question was but 58 per 
cent. of the whole estimated number of voters in 
the State, and 79 per cent. of the number of votés 
cast at the same election for Governor. The only 
county giving a majority for the measure was Em- 
met, the smallest county in the State except two. 
The vote of Emmet was 41 in the affirmative, 34 in 
the negative. The highest vote of any county in 
the affirmative was that of Wayne—3,419. The 
majority against woman suffrage in the whole 
State was 95,877. 

An overwhelming defeat, we hear it exultingly 
proclaimed on every hand; but if a defeat, it is 
one which, taking all the circumstances into ac- 
count, affords sure promise of future victory. The 
friends of the cause, therefore, have no reason for 
discouragement, hardly even of disappointment. 
That forty thousand voters of Michigan, after a 
very brief period for discussion, and in the face of 
prejudices which are the growth of centuries, have 
had the courage to declare that women should 
have equal rights with men in civil affairs is a fact 
full of encouragement. If, in so short a time, and 
after a canvass far from thorough, one-fourth of 
the voters of the State, and they among the most 
intelligent of their class, have been won to the 
cause, how long will it take to convert the major- 
ity? The arguments which proved effective in 
the case of the forty thousand supporters of the 
measure are not exhausted, but remain in all their 
force to operate hereafter upon the larger body 
that still waits to be convinced. The forty thou- 
sand affirmative voters, moreover, having acted in 
the face of a strong adverse public sentiment, may 
be presumed to be very much in earnest, and 
therefore may be relied upon to continue an agita- 
tion the success of which is only a question of 
time. 

This is, emphatically, a revolution of the sort 
that never goes backward. All the principles of 
republican government and the hopes which they 
inspire are its allies. Against it indeed are the 
strong forces of ignorance, prejudice and habit; 
but what are they in a strife with reason and com- 
mon sense, aided by a free platform and an un- 
trammeled press? Any one who has noted the 
mighty change in public sentiment in respect to 
woman's sphere since the time when Lewis Tappan 
divided the American Anti-Slavery Society by 
heading a strong minority who indignantly se 
ceded because a woman was placed on a com- 
mittee, oreven since the time when the World’s 
Temperance Convention was turned into a Bed- 
lam by the fierce outcries, the stamping and the 
cane-thumping of grave dignitaries, ministers as 
well as Iaymen, because an educated woman, an 
ordained pastor of an evangelical church, rose to 
speak, will see abundant reasons for the faith that 
the triumph of woman suffrage is nigh even at 
the doors. Who has forgotten that dear old Dr. 
Marsh, the apostle of temperance, who helped to 
silence Rev. Antoinette Brown on the platform of 
Metropolitan Hall, appeared not more than two 
or three years later in the Cooper Institute to 
introduce Susannah Evans from Wales, and to 
make an argument from the Scriptures to show 
that it was proper for her to speak in public against 
the evils of intemperance? The agency of woman, 
indeed, is welcomed now in many spheres of phil- 
anthropic and Christian labor, where, in former 
years, she could not have made her appearance 
without encountering the fiercest remonstrance. 
Even the American Board of Foreign Missions 
cannot hold an anniversary now without a ‘‘ Wo- 
man's Board” in the next street as an auxiliary! 
Multitudes of churches have enfranchised their 
female members, and in many instances they take 
part with men in the weekly prayer- meetings, 
while oceasionally they are even seen in the pulpit. 
The distance between all this and woman suffrage 
is not far, nor are there any alarming obstructions 
in the road. 

The day of triumph, however, will be hastened 
or delayed in the future, as it has been hereto- 


fore, according to the wisdom or the folly of those 


who are laboring in the cause. To us it seems 
clear that they should carefully eschew all the arts 

and tricks of the politicians, making a calm, steady, 
persistent appeal to the justice and common sense 
of the people, neither forming a new political 
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' y nor identifying themselves, as a body, with 

‘either of the parties now existing or that may 
hereafter be organized. When public sentiment 
demands woman suffrage, there will be no lack of 
@ political party to establish it ; while as a means 
of operating upon an adverse public sentiment 
such a party is the weakest, the most expensive, 
and the most demoralizing that could be devised. 
Every attempt thus far made to work for this 
cause through the agency of political parties has 
been mischievous, tending to excite popular dis- 
trust, and thus to prolong rather than shorten the 
struggle. The frantic attempts made in certain 
quarters to carry the question, as it were, by 
storm, or some strained judicial interpretation of 
existing laws, while as yet the majority of the 
people are unconvinced of the wisdom of the meas- 
ure, have only served to aggravate the prejudices 
which are the chief obstacle to success. In the 
moral as well as the physical world seed-time and 
harvest are widely separated. The seed of every 
reform must have time to germinate, the plant to 
grow. ‘First the blade, then the ear, then the 
full corn in the ear.” Nor is anything gained, 
while much is lost, by the exhibition of a petulant 
or a denunciatory spirit, or by any exaggeration 
of speech or extravagance in action. Women, with 
all their disabilities, and notwithstanding many 
instances of cruel oppression, are not slaves, nor 
are men generally in conscious conspiracy against 
them. Men, as a rule, revere their mothers, and 
love their sisters, wives and daughters. The relas 
tions of men and women in our society are not 
analogous to those that formerly existed between 
negro slaves and their masters, In spite of indi- 
vidual cases of oppression, men as a class cherish 
the highest respect for women, and in the long run 
they will be found quite as amenable as women 
themselves to reason and justice in all that per- 
tains to their rights. Instead of denunciation and 
bitterness, therefore, there should be ‘sweetness 
and light.” Make your arguments, O friends, as 
strong and as weighty as possible, but be sparing of 
offensive epithets. Seek to enlighten, not to punish, 
those who vote against or in {any way oppose the 
cause. Bear opposition and even ridicule and 
misrepresentation with meekness, and await with 
patience and an undoubting faith the day of vic- 
tory. 








MISS MALONEY, ETC. 
ISS MALONEY is the best-known member 
of her sex. Long before she rendered her 
widely-read opinion upon the Chinese question, 
she was an inmate of our house, and we had no 
friend or neighbor with whom she had not lived. 
About her name and nationality there were disa- 
greements. Some have insisted that she was from 
Ireland, others were sure she was German, while 
some few have declared her Dutch ora Swede. 
As to her personality, however, all housekeepers 
are agreed : she was a strong, fairly good-natured, 
kind-hearted, fitfully affectionate creature of for- 
eign, peasant extraction, and she said she knew 
how to cook—she had cooked in her own ancestral 
halls. Had it not been for her, where would have 
been many of our funniest anecdotes and saddest 
digestions? But for her, the strongest bond of 
sympathy between housekeepers otherwise stran- 
gers would never have existed. She was not born 
to greatness, nor did she achieve it, but when it 
was thrust upon her she very naturally took it, 
and held it tightly. She has been a living illustra- 
tion of the text, ‘‘ But he that is greatest among 
you shall be your servant.” Her station, as per 
contract, was in front of the kitchen stove, but 
despite the lowliness and retired nature of the po- 
sition, she ruled therefrom as really as did Peter 
the Great from his bench in the ship-yard. 
Occasional protests against Miss Maloney have 
been formulated in anger and rehearsed with 
varying degrees of heroism, but when they who 
protested appeared before Miss Maloney herself— 
she of the uprolled sleeves and the arms a-kimbo ; 
the widely-separated shoulders and the dome of 
thought in which all curved lines had been 
squared ; the impassive mien and changeless mind 
of the great god Brahm himself,—when the mis- 
erable protesting ones reached this dread divinity 
of the kitchen, their tongues clove to the roof of 
their mouths, and they, 
= trembling, passed in terror out of sight."’ 
Occasionally Miss Maloney has been deposed, and 
& new sovereign has been selected at the intelli- 
gence office, but—oh, fateful horror!—from be- 
neath the robes and crown of the new queen there 


sooner or later appeared the o M , 
herself, appeared the original Miss Maloney 
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So Miss Maloney has ruled undisputed. he, 
more than any other earthly agent, determines 
what shall be the strength of the father, the nerve 
of the mother, the brain of the son, the tint on the 
cheek of the daughter, the longevity of the baby, 
the influence of the preacher, the logic of the law- 
yer, the infallibility of the editor, the wisdom of 
the statesman and the skill of the physician. Miss 
Maloney makes or mars the poet’s rhymes, the 
musician’s notes, the sculptor’s lines, the painter's 
fancies ; she may even be responsible for the design 
from which the roof of the new Post Office in New 
York waselaborated. She may not possess the attri- 
butes of foreknowledge or predestination, but Miss 
Maloney is not on that account any the less fruit- 
ful in works of mighty moment. King Alcohol 
has probably done all the mighty deeds that are 
told of him, but how feeble his reign compared 
with that of Miss Maloney !—nay, more; it is fair 
to claim that had it not been for Miss Maloney’s 
experiments upon human digestion, King Alco- 
hol’s subjects would have been nowhere near so 
numerous as they are. 

But this is an age of investigation, and while 
there are people questioning the merits of the 
Bourbons, the Pope, and the Civil Service, it is 
hardly likely that Miss Maloney can escape imper- 
tinent criticism. When dissatisfaction was express- 
ed individually and with bated breath, it was too 
contemptible for notice ; besides, no criticism is 
dangerous until a method of improvement upon 
the object criticised is suggested. But this latter 
has just been done by certain enemies of Miss 
Maloney, and we must say that we apprehend 
grave results. An association of housekeepers, 
calling themselves the ‘‘ Woman's Educational and 
Industrial Society "—a name probably assumed 
only as a cloak for their seditious designs, have 
said a great deal which contained imputations 
against Miss Maloney’s skill. Reascning upon 
premises as slender as those usually adopted by 
so-called reformers, these women claim that be- 
cause in her paternal mansion Miss Maloney pre- 
pared the ragged-jacketed potato, or the savory 
sausage and aromatic sauer-kraut, or the homely, 
but satisfying, rye or oaten cakes, it does not fol- 
low that she can rightly prepare the many strange 
and complicated articles of food demanded by us, 
the barbarians of the new world. They argue 
that if brain, and nerve, and bone, and muscle are 
absolutely dependent upon the blood, and the 
goodness or badness of the blood is determined 
primarily by what material the stomach receives, 
then it is important that food should be prepared 
with infinite intelligence and care. To enable 
them to carry out their treasonable designs, they 
have organized and have in successful operation a 
“Free Training School,” in which is taught the 
theory and practice of cooking to all intelligent 
women who wish to act in Miss Maloney’s capaci- 
ty. They are taught how to please the palate, to 
avoid provoking dyspepsia, to cook economically 
(thereby injuring the business prospects of gro- 
cers, butchers, etc.), and to cook according to the 
ridiculous demands which the human system va- 
ries according to the season. They are debarred 
from two of Miss Maloney privileges, in that they 
are not allowed in the Society's kitchen with un- 
shod feet or dishevelled tresses. 

But this is not all. These upstarts of educated 
cooks are in great demand. Still worse, it being 
noised abroad that their instructors are only cap- 
able American housekeepers, women in other 
towns are raising the standard of revolt against 
Miss Maloney, and are calling for the capable 
housekeepers in their midst to come forward and 
prepare the heirs-apparent for the throne which 
they propose to have vacated of its present oc- 
cupant. And among smart, but underpaid and 
hungry seamstresses, shop-girls, and women know- 
ing no handiwork, yet needing to provide for 
themselves, the idea is slowly gaining ground that 
to fulfill humanity’s first requirement—the one 
which if unfulfilled, renders impossible any subse- 
quent demands—is more honorable and useful 
than is the doing any of the underpaid labor which 
is ruining so many women. 

We fear Miss Maloney is doomed. We shall miss 
her; so will the butcher, the grocer, and all ven- 
ders of provisions, as they sorrowfully count their 
diminished receipts. She will also be missed, and 
for like reason, by the physician and the under- 
taker. The amount of currency liberated from 
household demands will, we fear, seriously disturb 
the financial status. Her peculiarly keyed voice, 
and her terrible tread, have each been two of the 
most powerful disciplinary influences of our lives ; 
what now shall restrain us from that perfect men- 
tal liberty which is so dangerously apt to degen- 





erate into license? One sustaining hope is ours: 
should we need Miss Maloney we shall know where 
to find her; not all housekeepers and mothers 
will be led away by new and strange notions; 
there will ever be a faithful few who will be above 
taking an interest in the kitchen ; who will think 
over these new ideas to-morrow ; who will have too 
much sewing or calling to do to find time for such 
common affairs; who will piously attribute all 
sickness and death to the mysterious decrees of an 
all-wise Providence. Among these Miss Maloney 
will regain her scepter, and long will she reign. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—Our genial friend, Dr. Henry M. Field, has just 
celebrated the twentieth anniversary of his first access- 
ion to the editorship of the Evangelist. For one thing 
at least he deserves the thanks not only of his breth- 
ren of the press but of the whole Christian community. 
We allude to the uniform courtesy with which he has 
always presented his own opinions, and the fairness 
with which he has treated those who differed from 
him. If all editors in the country were equally care- 
ful with him to speak the truth in love, we might well 
be proud of the American press as the best in the 
world. 

—A correspondent of the Examiner and Chron- 
icle having uttered a solemn protest against the waste 
of time in playing croquet, the editor says: “As 
to croquet, it needs to have nothing said in its defense. 
So long as ‘all work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy,’ the pleasant and healthful game will not be with- 
out honorable place in the list of rational pastimes. 
We believe in it, and do not see how we could keep up 
the vivacity of The Examiner through the enervating 
seasons of the year, were it not for an every afternoon 
hour or two on the croquet-ground. We find it good 
for body and soul too.” We are glad to learn the 
secret of the Examiner's “ vivacity.” 

—Rev. C. A. Hampton, pastor of the Pilgrim 
Church, Minneapolis, Minnesota, writes to us as fol- 
lows; *“*W. 8. Darnley, of the Western Theological 
Seminary, Pa., is not correct in crediting Rev. A. B. 
Miller, D.D., of Waynesburg College, Pa., with being 
the author of the following stanza: 

‘A solemn murmur of the soul 
Tells of a world to be, 
As travelers heur the billows roll 

Before they reach the sea. 
During the three years that I was a pupil of Dr. Mil- 
ler I frequently heard him quote it admiringly, and 
express a wish to know the name of its author. Dr. 
Miller did, however, compose the additional verses of 
the hymn alluded to in bis little book of Daily Praise, 
of which this stanza is the first.’ 

--Bishop Littlejohn, of the Episcopal Diocese of 
Long Island, has admitted a woman to the “ Order of 
Deaconesses.”” Where, now, are the conservatives, 
who have long been inastate of chronic fright lest 
women should transcend the limits of their “ appro- 
priate sphere,” that we do not hear from them the 
sneer, “* Who is to take care of the Deaconess’s baby? 
1s ber husband hereafter to do his own cooking, wash- 
ing, and mending, and find his own slippers and dress- 
ing-gown when he arrives home at nightfall?’ Why 
should this question be reserved exclusively for the 
friends of woman suffrage? Does it take less time 
from the parlor, nursery, and kitchen to discharge the 
duties of a Deaconess, than it would to go to the polls 
once or twice a year and vote? 


—Saul, after all, is not among the prophets. In 
other words, the Chicago Interior, which last week 
(probably by the hand of some uninstructed subordin- 
ate) declared its sympathy with the Congregationalist 
in its fraternal attitude toward the Unitarians, and 
snubbed Dr. Smith for his protest, is this week put 
squarely on the other side in a two-column leader. 
“ Weare,” it says, * in full sympathy with Dr. Smith.” 
This is certainly its natural place in the theological 
firmamen?, and when we saw it in alliance with the 
Congregationalist we experienced a shock almost as 
great as we should have felt if we had seen the “ Great 
Bear” suddenly make his appearance in our Southern 
heavens. It was as if the law of gravitation had 
failed, and rocks anchored deep in the soil for oen- 
turies had been seen whirling over our heads like 
down. Allthings are once more in their proper places, 
and the universe is safe. 


—Mr. John T. Anderson, Librarian of the Young 
Men’s Reading Club, of Marysville, BI) ount Co., East 
Tennessee, wishes to make an apper.] through the 
Christian Union to the benevolent pe ople of the North 
for aid in obtaining books for the Club. He says the 
members have already done what t)hey could for them- 
selves, but are too poor to carry o'ut their plan of sup- 
planting the trashy dime novels and “blood and 
thunder papers” that have so long circulated there 
by books and journals of a mw ore elevated cheracter. 
The people of East Tenness’.e were nearly ruined by 
the war, and therefore nee?{ help from the North to 
provide the young with a pure literature. In hun- 
dreds of Northern fami’,ies there are excellent books, 
long since read and l9‘id aside, that would be of great 
value to the young men of Marysville, and we hope 
that, in consequence e of this appeal, some of them may 
speedily find their way to that place, Families in 
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which weekly papers, secular or religious, are taken, 
and after reading destroyed, would do a charitable 
act in mailing them, from week to week, to the above 
address. 

—The friends of the ‘ Religious Amendment of 
the Constitution” display great earnestness and activ- 
ity, and count some eminent names in the list of cham- 
pions of the movement, among whom may be men- 
tioned Prof. Seelye, of Amherst, Mass., who has just 
been elected to the Forty-fourth Congress over both 
the Republican and Democratic candidates. Judges 
Waite and Strong, of the U. S. Supreme Court, are 
also in favor of the Amendment, as are many other 
eminent men, both laymen and clergymen. Neverthe- 
less, the great preponderance of sentiment in the 
Evangelical churches is opposed to any such tamper- 
ing with the Constitution as these good but misguided 
men contemplate; and there is as little likelihood that 
this sentiment will be overcome as there is that there 
will be a union of Church and State. 


—A Southern lady, born and still living there, 
writes us as follows: 

“T have been greatly amused and interested by the articles, 
*A Tea-table Ta!k in South Carolina,’ and the reply thereto, 
in late numbers of your paper. Doubtless, there are regions 
of country all through the mountainous parts of the South, 
where white people nearly as ignorant as those described can 
be found, and very ignorant people are not rare anywhere 
here. The toll-keeper, a mile from ——, who is not at all poor, 
can neither read nor write; he comes to me sometimes to 
write a letter for him. His grandchildren, however, are do- 
ing very well at the district shool, and the system of public 
schools is very popular with atl the people of this class, and 
is becoming generally so. The old time politicians are op- 
posed to it, but dare not say so in their public speeches. In 
my own county, I know of three brothers, worth from ten 
to twenty thousand dollars each, none of whom can read, and 
it is not uncommon formen of considerable property to sign 
their mark to deeds, etc., at the court house. One of the men 
aforesaid told papa lately that if there were no public school 
he would spend his last dollar to educate his children. Since 
they had had the public school he had learned the value of 
education. My father lived at one time in — Co., Ky., 
where the people on both sides of the Big Sandy River are 
nearly as ignorant as the ‘sand-hillers.” We saw many men 
fram this region in both armies, chiefly in the Confederate, 
and when with the latter they were barefoot, sometimes had 
no hats, but were stalwart men, and by no means stupid.” 

—With Samuel J. Tilden in the Governor’s chair, 
Tweed’s chances for a pardon, one would think, must 
be very small; and yet we understand that a petition 
for pardon is in circulation. Is it possible that the 
Democratic victory means the “ Boss’s”’ release? 





THE FRENCH PROTESTANT SCHISM. 


HE descendants of the Huguenots, already in- 
volved in a bitter internecine war, are inevita- 

bly about to exemplify in France that progressive 
disintegration which has gone on in the churches 


of other countries since the Reformation. For a 
long time the Reformed Church of France, once 
even more precisely Calvinistic than the Scottish 
Kirk itself, has been distracted by the divergent 
tendencies of its leaders—a struggie between con- 
servatism and liberalism, the one party would say, 
between Orthodoxy and Unitarianism, as their 
rivals phrase it. At last, the predominating 
weight of M. Guizot on the evangelical side bore 
the liberals to the wall; and the latter now find 
no way of emancipating themselves from what 
they feel to be an intolerable despotism, save by 
sundering what has ceased to be a communion 
except in name. To get at the causes and import 
of a religious warfare of which we are likely to 
hear a great deal, some retrospect of the history 
of the Reformed Church is necessary. 

During a period which may be roughly indicated 
as the first half of the sixteenth century. French 
Protestantism grew rapidly, and came to include 
persons of the highest social and political stand- 
ing. But in 1559 there met at Paris a Synod 
which framed most rigid rules for thought and 
action, and enacted a discipline which publicly 
punished ‘a preacher or writer who had swerved 
from the orthodox line of thought, a lady who 
danced, or curled her hair.” Disgust naturally 
ensued ; proselytism largely ceased, many return- 
ed to Rome, and the growth of the church was 
ended. For more than a century the Reformed 
Church continued to be recognized by the State 
and the Synods to meet regularly, until in 1660 
Louis XIV. decreed their suppression ; while there 
presently followed those desolating persecutions 
consequent upon the revocation of the Edict of 
Nartes, from which the Huguenot cause cannot 
be said ever to have recovered. Nevertheless, 
under Louis XV. and Louis XVI. the Synod con- 
tinued to meet secretly, down to the time when 
they, along with the whole social fabric of France, 
were shattered by the Revolution. When Napo- 
leon I. came into power, he found it necessary to 
_Tecognize the church ; but he allowed it no Synod, 
permitting it to have no higher representative 
body than local consistories wholly disconnected 





from one another. Napoleon III., being obliged | 


to liberalize more largely, created above the con- 
sistories a ‘‘ Central Council,” which by them was 
to be elective; but its first members were named 
by the government, and no election ever ensued. 
Upon the downfall of the Second Empire, M. 
Guizot, the leading spirit among the conservatives 
of the Reformed Church, inaugurated the pro- 
ceedings that have culminated in the present dis- 
sensions. * 

M. Guizot’s aim was to “ stop the flood of ration- 
alism” which he thought was overwhelming the 
Church; and he purposed doing this by reviving 
the long-disused Synods. His influence with men 
in power stood him in good stead, and, backed by 
M. Jules Simon, Secretary of State, he prevailed 
upon President Thiers to sanction the calling of a 
Synod. Now in France the art of ‘‘ gerrymander- 
ing” is as thoroughly understood as among the 
most astute American politicians, and M. Guizot 
and several of his associates were veterans in 
political art; so—if we may eredit M. Coquerel's 
explanation—the liberal majorities were overcome 
by parceling them out among conservative con- 
stituencies, and the latter had a majority of 14 in 
a Synod of 90 members. The orthodox party in 
the Synod hereupon proceeded to pass a series 
of uncompromisingly evangelical resolutions, and 
then applied to the Government for permission to 
publish them as the confession of faith of the Re- 
formed Church. The Council of State, to which 
the petition was referred, hesitated to grant it; 
but consented, upon the strength of promises that 
the freedom of the several churches and the con- 
sciences of the worshipers should not be molested. 
Thereupon another Synod was held, from which 
the liberals absented themselves, protesting that 
it had been irregularly summoned. At this meet- 
ing it was voted that the electoral rights of the 
Church should be solely with these who subscribed 
to the newly-promulgated Confession of Faith. 
To realize fully what this means two features of 
the status of the Reformed Church must be borne 
in mind: ist. That the French Jaw recognizes no 
such thing as religious liberty, but prohibits the 
meeting of more than 20 persons more than twice, 
except by the joint sanction of the Home Seecre- 
tary or his deputy, and of the police ; 2d. That the 
constitution of the church is entirely Presbyterian 
and involves frequent elections ; each congregation 
choosing its own presbytery, which in turn sends 
delegates to the eonsistory, in whose hands are the 
management of all funds, and the appointment of 
all pastors. An extreme exemplification of the 
working of the new law is found at Nimes, where, 
among 15,000 Protestants, only 300 belong to the 
orthodox party; yet, if the law is executed and 
the majority disfranchised, the 300 can elect their 
own consistory and pastors, and dispossess the 
majority of their churches, schools, and funds ; 
while the excluded ones can only reorganize as a 
religious body upon the sanction of the Prefect 
and Mayor, both of whom, in this case, are Ultra- 
montanes, especially hostile to liberal Protestant- 
ism, and disposed to embarrass it to their utmost. 

Under these circumstances the liberals proceeded 
to disregard the new regulations, declariifg them 
to be illegal because not submitted to the Council 
of State, and they voted as usual. But the Min- 
ister of Public Worship disallowed their appeal, 
and annulled the elections so held, Hereupon the 
Liberals, in October last, held a great meeting at 
Nimes, and adjourned to Paris, where there as- 
sembled representatives of 42 consistories, 260 
pastors, and 350,000 members of the Church. What 
their ultimate action may be cannot be foreseen. 
The possible courses are said to be three. 1st. To 
appeal to the National Assembly for the condem- 
nation of the Minister who has upheld the Synod. 
2d. To go into the courts and test the legality of 
the regulations, 3d. To demand the surrender of 
their due proportion of the churches and funds of 
the Reformed Church, that they may form a sep- 
arate body. Of the probable issue of either of the 
two former procedures we are in no position to 
judge. As to the third, it is said that the ortho- 
dox party will voluntarily give up nothing, but 
will maintain the letter of the law, which would 
disperse the seceding congregations. Under the 
least disastrous circumstances, the disruption of a 
noble old church would seem inevitable. 


*In the foregoing historical retrospect we have followed 
chiefly a long and elaborate letter to the New York Times in 
which M. Athanase Coquerel, fila, describes the “ Peril of the 
Reformed Church,” In what follows, his sentiments have 
been carefully collated with other French and English author- 
ities, and we believe that we have obtained substarttial ac- 
curacy. M. Coquerel’s letter is for the most part 80 bitter a 
philippic against the late M. Guizot as to constitute a melan- 
choly exemplification of the odium theologicum, and to make 
it impossible te give his statements implicit credence, 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1, What is your opinion about the propriety of pray- 
ing for rain? Gan the Almighty be influenced or made 
to change his purpose by any prayer that man can 
make? What are the purposes and uses of prayer tf 
not to change the Almighty? 


HE chief purpose and use of prayer is not to 

change the Almighty, but to change us. When 
you pray for the poor or the wretched, it is not that 
you believe yourself to have a livelier sense of pity for 
them than God has, but that you want to lift yourself 
into sympathy with God’s beneficent purposes toward 
them. We are not denying the objective use of 
prayer, but we think it better in time of drouth to ask 
for our daily bread, and leave the manner of giving to 
God. ‘Thy will be done,” is a prayer that sanctifies 
all other petitions, and counteracts the ignoranee, 
folly, or selfishness that is apt to find its way into 
them. 


2. Ihave a young friend who is an only child, rteh, 
beautiful, accomplished, the idol of her parents, and 
admired by all who know her. Of an amiable dispost- 
tion, she seems like the young ruler of whom it is saéd, 
* Jesus beholding him loved him,” and it is our great 
desire that she may become a Christian. Her 
outward life seems all we could ask. She is obliging, 
dutiful to her perents and teachers, conscientious in 
the performance of every known duty however hard, 
regular at church. . . . faithful in her private 
devotions ; her life would shame that of most profess- 
ing Christians. . . She often expresses a desire to 
be a Christian, yet life is so bright, and death and the 
judgment so far of, and God and heayen seem 80 
vague. 

This is only part of a long letter—so long that we 
should not have attempted to answer it, but for the 
importance of its contents. Here is a young girl lead- 
ing an exemplary Christian life according to her age 
and temperament—a most healthful and beautiful life 
—enjoying God's world as he meant a young person 
should enjoy it, without intoxication and without sel- 
fishness. What more would you have? Do not, for the 
sake of all that is good and true, teach her that a 
Christian life lies beyond some “experience” that 
shall cloud her bluesky. Do not bring cross-bones and 
death’s heads, to make her think of ghastly themes 
before the time. She is one who serves the Lord, 
and knows it not. Teach her that she is already, in 
her simple childlike fashion, a follower of Christ, and 
then pray the Lord to deliver you from your conven- 
tional ideas of Christian living, and enable you also to 
become as a little child that you may enter the king- 
dom of heaven. s 


3. I have never been able to reconcile the apparent 
contradiction in the Apostle’s languaye: ** Work out 
your oun salvation with fear and trembling for it is 
God that worketh in you both to will and to do of his 
own good pleasure.” 

Did you never hear of two working at the same 
thing? God has his province, you have yours, in this 
work. What the apostle says is: Do your work care- 
fully and earnestly, for you are working shoulder to 
shoulder with God himself. 

4. 1s sanctification-an act performed or experienced 
immediately after conversion, or is it gradual, only 
completed at the close of the Christian’s life ? 

This question is characteristic of that mode of think- 
ing of the Christian life that concerns itself with inner 
exercises, states, and experiences, and disputes about 
those things of which we know all but nothing. While 
Christ said, ‘‘The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
ye hear the sound thereof and canst not tell whence it 
cometh or whither it goeth,” that is to say, that the 
action of the Spirit is an impenetrable mystery, men 
have dssumed to construct maps and charts of the 
blowing of the Divine Breath upon the soul. Do not 
try to lump things under the hard theological names 
of conversion and sanctification. Live rather in the 
atmosphere of the Lord’s Prayer and the Beatitudes. 
Seek for the particular thing you need, whether it be 
poverty of spirit, or mourning for sin, or hunger for 
righteousness, or mercifulness, or resignation, or purity. 
As for the completion of sanctification—that is, of the 
purifying and uplifting of the soul—it surely never 
arrives in this world, and we do not suppose it is 
achieved in the next life till the soul is rendered per- 
fect by culture. “ Little by little” is the method here. 
We know nothing of any other hereafter. 

5, A public lecturer has said that nine-tenths of the 
criminals in our State Prisons are orthodox Christians 
in belief. Could the CurisTIAN UNION give approxt- 
mately the number of the different denominations 
represented by such criminals? 

We cannot. If your lecturer made the statement for 
polemical purposes he was guilty of misrepresentation. 
It is a notorious fact that most of the public criminals 
neither know, care or believe anything at all about 
religious matters, having never learned. A few shreds 
of opinion, inherited like superstitions, they may have, 
but their religious state is one of ignorance and indif- 
ference. We speak now of the professional criminal. 
The “accidental” criminals represent every shade of 
belief. We have, in a prison Bible-class, heard a 
Catholic, who had beat his wife to death, express the 
utmost horror of the heresies of a Universalist whe 
had robbed the Post-office, ° 2 
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Ue Sundagy-School. 














Mrs. W. F. Crafts, who is one of our most active 
and experienced Sunday-school workers, states that so 
far as influence is concerned, she would rather visit 
than teach her scholars, if she were compelled to 
choose between the two duties. Is not one of the first 
objects of the Sunday-school to “ influence” the schol- 
ars in the right direction? The two duties should go 
together. 





' The Christian at Work echoes our own senti- 
ment in saying that in the Sunday-school of to-day is 
te be found the most powerful educator in sacred 
music, and that the way to teach a congregation a new 
tune is first to give it to the school. Its programme is 
for the school to sing it for a while; then give it out in 
prayer-meeting where the old folks will give it a lift, 
and the boys and girls present will delightfully help; 
and then introduce it to the church, where it will be 
welcomed by old and young. 


Figures coming as “statistics” are meaningless 
to most persons, but such as these ought not to be, 
where a missionary of the Sunday-school Union, in 
Tennessee, reports that in eight years he has organized 
323 new schools, with 1,824 teachers and 17,454 scholars. 
This is a grand record, even allowing the large per- 
centage of schools that have probably fallen away. 





At Wednesbury, England, where prizes are given 
for constant attendance during the year, out of a 
school numbering 430, whose average attendance is 
346, there were over three hundred who were entitled 
to rewards for not missing a Sunday! These three 
hundred are perhaps all the better children for being 
so regular, but were the forty-six who were not there 
every Sunday any worse? 





Rev. Dr. Deems, of this city, falls in with the 
suggestion already made in several quarters that 
superintendents should be inducted into office in some 
formal manner. He goes farther and thinks that 
teachers also should be publicly received with some 
such solemnity as makes a deacon or deaconess feel 
the responsibility ef the undertaking. The Christian 
Register also favers installation and adds, that, prop- 
erly administered, the office of superintendent is one 
of grave responsibility, and it would seem eminently 
in keeping te impress that fact both upon the chosen 
leader and the school itself by a ceremony suitable 
to the important occasion. The Columbus Avenue 
School, at Boston, has lately installed its superin- 
tendent. 


A Michigan superintendent carries on his school 
by committees of the scholars, varying from three to 
seven in number, and finds the experiment successful. 
He sends his list to the National Sunday School Teacher 
which is given here in part for the benefit of many 
who are interested in the various methods of Sunday- 
school organization. One of the committees is on 
Finance which provides funds for the maintenance of 
the school. Another is for the Care of Poor Children 
of the School.—To see that none are kept away from 
the school for the want of suitable clothing, and who 
are otherwise unable to procureit. On Entertain- 
ment.—To decide if festivals, pic-nics, or other enter- 
tainments are desirable, if so, the proper time for the 
same, and what they shal! consist of. On Sabbath 
School Hospitality.—To extend a cordial hand to all 
new comers and visitors in the school, striving to 
make all welcome who may meet with us. On Spirit- 
ual Growth.—To consult with our pastor, and to sug- 
gest such measures (and assist in the promotion of the 
same) as will tend to the spiritual growth of our 
school. On Special and Concert Exercises.—To pre- 
pare topics, suggest time, and assist in conducting 
concerts and special exercises. On Library.—To see 
that the library is kept supplied with books, and to 
make selections of same when necessary. To report 
from time to time the amount of funds needed for the 
library. On Attendance.—To see that the attendance 
of the school is kept up, and the number increased by 
personal efforts, by,endeavoring to make our Sabbath- 
school attractive, and of benefit to all that attend; 
also to proffer suggestions that will tend to the above 
object. On Music.—To see that the school is improved 
in singing, to select new songs for the school to learn, 
and to attend to other matters pertaining to the ser- 
vice of song. Such a school can hardly fail to bea 
working one, especially if there are one or two lead- 
ing spirits in each committee to direct the younger 
and more timid members. 


From the Treasurer of the Congregational Pub- 
lishing Society in Boston we have the statement that 
the Pilgrim Series of the “International Lessons” has 
hed a circulation of nearly a million copies during the 
past year. They certainly could not have this success 
without some distinctive merit of their own. For 
those who must have help in the preparation of the 
Sunday-school lessons, these papers are admirably 
adapted, being arranged with valuable historical notes 
from such writers as Stanley, Smith, and others; and 
having notes and questions. The fact that they are 
edited by Rev. Hdward Abbott, of the Congregation- 
alist, doubtless insures them much of their SUCCESS, AS 
it does their excellence, bs 





THE CRIMINA L. 
Br ANNIE MATHESON. 


© and fro, with monotonous pace 
And stern face, 
I crossed my prison-cell. 
In agonies of cold despair I said, 
Let the worst come !—my last faint hope has fled. 
Welcome, grim Death! To live is hell. 


t 


“ Though eternal darkness be my lot, 
I care not. 
Bring, friend, thy chilly scythe. 
Men know wy sins are black, and so do 1; 
Contempt is hard to bear, then let me die! 
My thoughts in anguish writhe.”’ 


But the prison-bolts were back ward flung. 
The doors swung— 
Oh, heaven-sent surprise! 
Behold, upen the threshold stood my wife, 
In all the beauty of innocent life, 
And strong to sympathize. 


With one great sob of pain, beyond control 
Of her soul, 
She threw her arms round me. 
She clung about my neck in close embrace, 
Nor dared to look into my sin-stained face, 
Its shame and grief so see. 


Her eyes were brimming with speechless woe 
Few can know; 
While from the grating high 
The sunbeams flew to kiss her rippling hair, 
And wove a spell of glory there, 
Bright as a summer sky. 


Then with passionate hold my hand she clasped. 
** No,” she gasped, 
“ [t is not true, dear heart, 
No, you are guiltless, though the world despise.” 
The rain fell from tbe heaven of her eyes. 
Each word stung like a dart. 


Why should I tell her what she scorned to think ¢ 
Must she drink 
The cup God meant for me? 
Yet in her presence falsehood dare not stand, 
The trembling lie would blush beneath her band; 
Her glance would set truth free. 


I spoke not. A flush of crimson shame, 
Like flerce flame, 
Rese to my burning brow. 
With a look of torture and gad surmise 
She read my guilt in my pleading cyes, 
And bravely strove to speak. 


* Oh, God, forgive him !¥ she sobbed aloud, 
“Though the crowd, 
Hurrying to and fro, 
For this our sin should spurn both him and me; 
Thou art compassionate ; I come to Thec— 
Hear Thou my ery of woe!" 


And that wonderful love smote my dead life 
Into strife, 
And drove despair away. 
My frozen soul broke in a flood of tears. 
* Dearest,"’ I said, ‘‘ our God already hears, 
For He sent thee to-day !” 





OGR DEAR OLD MAMMY. 
By OrrA LANGHORNE. 


— human friendship display a tenderer tie 
than that which has ever existed between the 
negro nurses of the South and the white children 
whose heads have been pillowed upon their faithful 
breasts? Whatever may be the prejudices of race, 
they all vanish in regard to the dear old “Mammy” 
of our infancy. The Southern Democrat, who is 
roused to indignation by the very mention of * Civil 
Rights,” becomes ‘as a little child” in his Mammy’s 
presence, respectfully offers her a chair, and treats 
her with the courtesy due to his foster-mother. The 
refined and polished lady of the South, who shrinks in 
horror from the idea of social intercourse with negroes, 
throws her arms around her Mammy’s neck and 
presses her fair cheek to the dear old face which bent 
lovingly over her cradle. 

The negro has been an interesting study to me, froro 
the days of my childhood, when my favorite seat was 
upon the dropsical feet of my Mammy, as she rested 
them upon a cushion, and never dislodged me, but 
painfully shifted them aside and bestowed on me a 
pleasant smile in return for the look of heartfelt affec- 
tion with which I regarded her honest brown face. 
Iiow often have I disputed with my little sisters the 
pleasure of sleeping with her; how often have I felt a 
guilty pang as I laid my check to hers and realized 
that I loved her better than my mother! For her 
slipper never was substituted for Solomon's rod; she 
never told us with a serious air that it was ‘‘her duty 
to punish us.”” Mammy often told us that her mother 
was a king's daughter in her native land, and our ideas 
of royalty were much confused in the attempt to 
reconcile her statements as to court life in Africa with 
the lessons from English history which motber was 
beginning to teach us. However, we thought it quite 
right that Mammy, being of royal descent, should have 
her meals carried to her on a waiter by another sery- 
ant, after mother had filled the large picture-covered 
bowl with coffee, and supplied the plate with blue 
flowers on it from every dish on the table. How 
delighted we were when the presence of visitors or a 
slight indisposition confined us to the nursery and we, 


too, had our meals sent up to us, and could sit at | 





Mammy’s little table and get a sip of her strong coffee 
or taste the highly-seasoned viands from her plate, in- 
stead of the simple bread and milk to which we were 
limited when in mother’s sight. 

Mammy had her own ideas about bringing up chil- 
dren; and jas she had succesfully reared a brood of 
twelve in our grandmother's nursery, motber very 
willingly handed over each new comer to the tender 
hands which had ever a ready welcome for the little 
stranger. One of her rules was that the children 
* must get their sleep out,” and we were never harshly 
roused, but always woke smiling to the crooning song 
improvised for our benefit, with a pet name for each 
of her darlings, from “ King’’—as she always called 
our sunny-haired brother—to the little ** Birdie” which 
mourned away its feeble little life in her arms. How 
vividly I recall the aspect of our nursery as it appeared 
each morning of my childhood; when everything hav- 
ing been put in order, and the children, clean and 
smiling, were perched in the deep window-seats, Mam- 
my placed her rocking-chair in the center of the room, 
so that there could be no danger of anybody stumbling 
over it, drew out her yarn kuitting, and, laying it in 
her lap, opened the little Bible which never seemed 
to be out of her reach. She always seemed to me to 
look over instead of through her large brass spectacles 
as she read, half-aloud, in a sing-song voice, the blessed 
words of which she seemed never to weary. In those 
“good old times” colored people were not supposed to 
want to read anything but the Bible, and I often won- 
der what Mammy would have thought of the reckless 
way in which they handle newspapers and “* Fifth 
Readers”’ in these days. What a comfort that little 
brown Bible was to Mammy, to be sure; and how 
serenely she read on while we played around her, in 
no wise disturbed when the exigencies of the doll’s 
wardrobe required some pins and we all rushed to 
search Mammy’s turban, which served as an unfailing 
pincushion, and was constantly replenished as she 
swept the floor, 

I remember the consternation in the nursery one 
morning, when Mammy, having gone to sleep while 
reading as usual, the little Bible, which had long been 
in a critical state, dropped from her hands in pieces 
on the floor. Mammy looked very mournful over 
the fragments, but mother, who chanced to come in 
just then, said she could repair its injuries, and when 
the brought back the book in a blue pasteboard cover 
its owner was very much plensed, and we children de- 
olared, after a careful examination, that it was nicer 
than ever. ‘ 

On rainy days, when all other amusements failed, 
Mammy sometimes offered, if we would be very good, 
to show us the contents of her trunk, and let us taste 
her preserves, or have a party and use her tea-set, 
which was pink-flowered, and, as we ail decided pri- 
vately, much handsomer than mother's, which was 
only gilt-edged. The 6ld bair-trunk which contained 
Mammy’s treasures was a perfect wonder-box to us, 
and we gazed, awestruck, as she displayed one or two 
stately silk dresses, queer old satin bonnets and gay 
shawls, and told us of the elegant visitors im four- 
horse coaches who had been wont to come to my 
graudfather’s house in her young days. Her accounts 
of these fine people, and the fact that grandmother's 
cook was the king’s daughter aforesaid, made us think 
that those must have been very fine times indeed, and 
we sighed as we compared our simple home surround- 
ings and calico frocks with such fine doings, and 
regretted that we had fallen in such degenerate days. 
But a sad day came to us in reality at last, when, on 
a sunny spring morning, Mammy, who had been faii- 
ing for some time, said her hands were trembling too 
much to hold the baby, and she laid it in the cradle, 
and weut, as mother advisad, to sit by the kitchen-fire. 
And & little while after there was a great outcry, fer 
Mammy had fallen on the floor, and when the doctor, 
who was sent for at once, looked at her, he said she 
was paralyzed. For the first time in our lives there 
was no one to look after the children, and we all wan- 
dered about the place, fecling very strange and dismal. 
After a while we were called into Mammy’s room, 
where she lay, speechless, but conscious, on the bed, 
and mother, whose face was swollen with weeping, 
sat by her, reading tender promises and words of 
comfort from the little pasteboard-covered Bible, 
which.had been Mammy s guide in her long pilgrimage, 
aud was pow her light in the dark valley of the Shadow 
of Death. Nobody had said then that there was any 
contamination in laying the body of an old servant in 
the same cemetery which contained the graves of the 
family whom she and her people had served long and 
faithfully, and when Mammy died she was laid to rest 
near the grave of our little sister, and mother said she 
felt as if Birdie would not be lonely now that Mammy 
was close by her. It was very dismal that evening 
after the funeral, and mother and father came and 
sat in the nursery, because there was no one who 
could be trusted with the children, and we were all 
very quict until little Netty said, ‘Oh! mother, you 
can’t have any more babies now, because there is 
nobody to nurse them.” Father smiled, but mother 
began to ery again, and we all joined her. 

On the sunny slope of a Virginia hillside, where the 
rose and the woodbine bloom and fade undisturbed, 
where five generations of her master’s family are 
sleeping, and the grand old mountains cast their sol- 
emn shadows on the graves, stands a humble little 
marble monument erected to the memory of the dear 
“old Mammy” of our childhood. Whea the trumpet 
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shall sound and the dead shall rise, may, the blest 
words come .to all who sleep there, as I doubt not they 
will come to that true and loving heart, ‘“‘ Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant, enter into the joy of 
thy Lord.” 


___ Ghe Chueh, 


HOME, 


As usual, it is the missionary collections again 
that feel the effect of financial depression, the Presbyte- 
rian Board of Foreign Missions now being the sufferer. 
Its income for the past six months has been not quite 
$91,000, a failing-off for the same period last year of 
over $37,000. The Board says that unless the receipts 
for the last half of the financial year are much greater 
than they have been this year, it will be burdened with 
an upprecedentedly large debt. 














Women Methodist preachers—and there are sev- 
eral in the field, we believe—will be careful to avoid 
the California Conference, whose Bishop has lately de- 
cided, upon Mrs. Van Cott’s request for ordination, 
that members of her sex can neither be legally licensed 
nor installed in that church. The rejected applicant 
purposes to sound the next General Conference on the 
subject. 


Andover Seminary is to have a new chapel, two 


laymen—Dr. Nathan Durfee, of Fall River, and Mr | 


Wm. A. Russell, of Lawrence—having pledged five 
thousand dollars each toward it, and others promising 
lesser sums. The old chapel, where, says the Congre- 
gationalist, so many hundred ministers and missiona- 
ries and other Christian scholars have been trained 
under Woods and Stuart and Edwards and their suc- 
cessors, was built in 1817-18 by that modest, munificent 
merchant of Newburyport, William Bartlett. It is to 
be remodeled into halls and lecture-rooms. 


For Christian women who wish to devote them- 
selves to missionary work in cities or in the country, 
the Bethany Institute, at No. 69 Second Avenue, New 
York, affords, as it announces, an opportunity to test 
themselves by experiment before entering into inde- 
pendent fields. This Institute, we understand, is es- 
tablished to train workers for their calling by means 
of lectures and instruction. A circular, which can be 
had on application, gives further information.in re- 
gard to the plan. 


In view of the heavy debts cumbering and de- 
pressing Rey. Mr. Collyer’s church iu Chicago and the 
Church of the Messiah in New York, a gentleman, 
Mr. John Fretwell, suggests through the Liberal 
Christian that the Unitarians modify their national 
appeal for $100,000 for a new church in Washington. 
He believes in cheaper churches; and in the case of 
the latter enterprise, he would have the leading Uni- 
tarian ministers of New York and Boston go to the 
Capital and preach there during the sessions of Con- 
gress, when they could attract hearers and build up a 
church without calling on the denomination at large. 


Its first anniversary does not find the Reformed 
Episcopal Church in quite the failing condition pre- 
dicted of ita yearago. There is certainly encourage- 
ment in the fact stated by Rev. Mr. Sabine, at the 
anniversary meeting in this city last week, that in the 
short space of twelve months some thirty clergymen 
and twenty-five parishes had joined Bishop Cummins’s 
movement. Of the parishes five are in Illinois, four in 
New York, four in Pennsylvania, one in Virginia, one 
in Kentucky, one in Washington, two in Missouri, one 
in Maryland, and one in New Jersey, and others in 
Canada, all representing about three thousand com- 
municants. The meeting was more an occasion of 
thanksgiving to God for his divine favor on the move- 
ment than an ordinary annual celebration. 


The annual Week of Prayer begins Monday, 
January 4th, 1875, and ends Sunday, the 10th. The 
topics suggested for the occasion by the Committee of 
the Evangelical Alliance include for Monday humilia- 
tion for personal and national sins; for Tuesday, 
‘prayer for civil governments and all in authority, in- 
crease of intelligence and purification of public opinion; 
for Wednesday, prayer for parents and children, 
teachers, schools, colleges, the ministry, Sunday- 
schools, and Young Men’s Christian Associations; for 
Thursday, prayer for religious liberty throughout the 
world, universal peace, etc.; for Friday, prayer for 
missionary objects, conversion of the Jews and deliy- 
erance from superstition; for Saturday, prayer for the 
churches throughout the world, for an increase in 
their zeal, spirituality, and devotedness; for Sunday, 
& general meeting in the evening with addresses by 
ministers of all denominations. 


Although the increase in membership in the 
California Congregational churches during the past 
year has been less than was expected, the Pacific is 
encouraged to say that never before in the history of 
the State has the outlook of the churches been brighter 
than now. The gain in the activity and liberality of 
the congregations offsets their apparently moderate 
growth, the year’s contributions for ‘charity ‘and 

_ Church purposes being larger by twenty thousand 


_by the pastor against them. 





dollars. than in the previous year. The total sum 
raised was $145,584, exclusive of “the heroic contribu- 
tion by which the First Church of. San Francisco has 
cleared off its floating debt of $45,000.” For 1873-44, the 
reports show 67 churches in the State, a net gain of 4. 
There are 69 ministers, 10 of whom are pastors regularly 
installed, 36 are acting pastors, and 23 are otherwise 
employed. The church members. number 2,960, of 
whom 455 were received during the year, though the 
net gain is something less than 200. 


Another presbytery has a refractory case on 
hand, though the circumstances differ somewhat from 
the Chicago Swing trouble. Rev. Dr. Samuel R. Wil- 
son is pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Louis- 
ville, and one of the leading ministers of the Church 
South. On account of some discord or other among 
his people, a number of members und a majority of 
elders withdrew, a few months ago, taking letters of 
dismissal. This was followed by some public remarks 
In consequence of this 
they demanded that they be received back into the 
church until an investization could be had into the 
charges against them. This was refused and the mat- 
ter carried to the presbytery. A committee of inves- 
tigation was appointed, who found Dr. Wilson guilty 
on several charges. In reply to the verdict and sen- 
tence of the presbytery Dr. Wilson wrote a letter in 
which he used very strong and condemnatory lan- 
guage. Tho presbytery passed resolutions refusing 
him the privilege of speaking on the floor of the pres- 
bytery unless he would make a humble apology. He 
declined to apologize, and declared he would never sit 
in the presbytery again. Having taken this important 
step, he then called his adherents together, and they 
voted the church independent. It is stated that in 
view of this, the presbytery will take the matter up 
to the synod, and possibly into the civil courts, if the 
ownership of the church property becomes involved. 
Dr. Wilson found a powerful opponent in the presby- 
tery in Rev. Dr. Stuart Robinson, also well known as 
a strong man in the Southern church. 

The scheme of uniting the several branches of 
the Presbyterian Church into a sort of federal union 
has developed so far as to justify the taking of formal 
steps in the matter. The committees appointed by 
the different Assemblies and Synods met in this city on 
the 3d inst., and after a day’s conference agreed upon 
a set of resolutions which may be taken as the platform 
of the new movement. The idea of organizing a Pan- 
Presbyterian Council has been gaining favor for some 
time past, such men as President MeCosh, Dr. Hal! and 
others heartily favoring it, and the results of the Con- 
ference were generally anticipated. Among the 
churches represented by committees were the Presby- 
terians North, the United Presbyterians, the Reformed 
Presbyterians, the Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Church, 
which is essentially Presbyterian, the Reformed 
Church (Dutch), and the Canada Presbyterian Church. 
The committees engaged in an informal and harmoni- 
ous discussion of the whole scheme, and at a public 
meeting in the evening gave the substance of their 
conclusions in a written report, which Dr. McCosh 
read. The main points presented were these: Thata 
confederation of the Reformed Churches holding to 
the Presbyterian system is desirable in order to mani- 
fest the substantial unity of these churches and to 
combine them in carrying on their common Christian 
work. The federation offers an opportunity for all 
the Presbyterian churches to enter into closer fellow- 
ship with one another, but it will not interfere with 
the individuality of any of them. While it does not 
propose to adopt a new confession of faith, it will 
require each church joining it to submit its creed, 
which must be in conformity with the Consensus of 
the Reformed churches. General councils may be 
held from time to time at which papers can be read 
and addresses delivered in defense of the truth in 
exposition of sound doctrine and to guide public senti- 
ment aright on important religious and moral ques- 
tions. The Council will also reduce its deliberations 
to decisions for the consideration of the churches; it 
will aim to promote their peace and harmony; will 
encourage all noble efforts and mission work; help to 
protect the Sabbath as a divine institution ; to suppress 
intemperance and other vices, and will attempt to 
combine the Protestant churches in opposing the 
errors aud inroads of Romanism. It is proposed to co- 
operate with the Presbyterian branches in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and a preliminary meeting of 
all the bodies, home and foreign, is to be held in London 
or elsewhere next year, at which a constitution will be 
drawn for presentation to the first general convention 
held in 1876. The programme laid out, it will be no- 
ticed, is very comprehensive, giving to the project 
something of (Ecumenical proportions. Rev. Drs, 
Hall, Adams, Kerr, McCosh, and. others endorsed the 
work of the committees at the evening meeting, and it 
will no doubt be generally approved. The Southern 
Presbyterians, by the way, were not represented at 
the Conference, nor was the Cumberland branch, 


PERSONAL NotEs.—The will of: the. late Moses 
Day, of Boston,. provides,‘in addition to family be- 
quests, that $5,000 each be paid out of his estate to 
Amherst, Williams, Harvard, and Tufts colleges; aiso, 
‘$3,000 to the Massachusetts Home. Missionary. Society, 


$5,000 té the Massachusetts Bible Society, $1,000 each to 


the Sailors’ Snug Harbor, Penitent Female Refugé 





Massachusetts Society for Aiding Discharged Convicts, 


Seamen’s Friend Society and the Association for the 
Relief of Aged and Indigent Females; $2,000 each to 
the Baldwin Place Home for Little Wanderers, and 
Dr. Culliss’s Home for Consumptives. All the bequests 
to be paid at the end of five years. In addition to the 
above he provides that in certain contingencies there 
shall also be paid to his trustees the further sum of 
$50,000, the same to be expended for charitable pur- 
poses and for the extension of Christ’s kingdom upon 
the earth.—Rey. Thomas J. Sherrard has resigned the 
pastoral charge of Mifflintown and Lost Creek in the 
presbytery of Huntingdon, Ohio.—Of Mr. Jonathan 
Sturges, the widely-known New York merchant who 
died a few days since, the Christian Intelligencer says 
that ‘the interest he took in the whole cause of relig- 
ion was constant and deep. Not only his generous gifts 
but his most careful counsels were always at the serv- 
ice of the church, The most affectionate regrets which 
his death can awaken among his associates in business, 
or even in benevolence, can hardly compare with 
those which will be felt around his vacant place in the 
consistory-chamber and in the house of God.’’—It is 
understood that Dr. Nicholson, of Newark, who has 
withdrawn from the Episcopal Church, has accepted 
the call of a Reformed Episcopal congregation in 
Philadelphia, for whom a spacious house of worship 
is soon to be erected by a wealthy gentleman of that 
city.—Rev. W. R. Alger of Boston has virtually accept- 
ed the call to the Church of the Messiah (Unitarian) 
in this city. 





FOREIGN. 

A crisis seems to be imminent in the Protestant 
or Reformed Church in France, owing to the widening 
of the breach between the orthodox and the liberal 
wings. Atthe last-General Synod in 1872 the majority 
carried a resolution through in favor of a creed in 
which the saving authority of the Holy Scriptures in 
matters of faith, and salvation by faith in Christ, were 
the cardinal points. The liberal party opposed any 
declaration on the subject, but the Synod’s vote was 
final, and the Confession of Faith pronounced legal by 
official sanction, (for, unfortunately, French Protest- 
antism is mixed up with the State, receiving its assist- 
ance and recognition). The Synod then promulgated 
the adopted creed as the basis for the election of pas- 
tors, elders and representatives to synods, and the 
French Minister of Public Worship confirmed this 
action. But it seems that in recent elections in forty- 
two liberal Consistories of the Church, the creed and 
the government’s circular were entirely disregarded, & 
result which has been followed Ly an assembly of the 
Liberal leaders in Paris to protest at least against the 
action of the authorities. In this protest they said: 
“We declare for the rights of Christian conscience. 
Disciples of Jesus Christ, we would have no other naas- 
ter. Wedo not recognize in any human power, in any 
Synod, in any Council, the right to separate us from 
the communion of the Reformed churches of France. 
We claim the glorious liberty of the children of God, 
and we will not suffer any one to put us back under 
the yoke of servitude on the pretext of formulating 
the faith of the Church in an authoritative confession 
voted by a small majority in an assembly arbitrarily 
elected, which arrogated to itself the right to limit the 
development of religious life in our churches. We 
claim loudly the right to live and to grow in the pater- 
nal house by the same title as those of our brethren 
who call themselves orthodox, and we will not willing- 
ly be deprived of the name or the rights of Reformed 
Protestants, which were bequeathed to us by our 
fathers, the Huguenots.”’ A deputation from this party 
has informed the Minister of Public Worship that the 
Liberal Consistories will make no cencessions, and, in 
view of this, three courses, us we learn from foreign 
papers, are now open to the Government. It may en- 
force the regulations, in which case ministers are likely 
to be displaced and churches closed; it may regard the 
Liberal congregations as a new sect unrecognized by 
the State; or it may treat the two parties as independ- 
ent Churches equally entitled to State aid and recog- 
nition. The last course was the one advocated by the 
deputation, which maintained that, being nearly half 
of a Church which had existed for 350 years, and has 
been recognized by the State since 1802, they are en- 
titled, if obliged to separate from the other section, 
to a position of perfect equality. Which course the 
authorities will adopt does not yet appear, but in any 
case it is not likely that the two wings of the church 
will affiliate again. Whatever unfavorable comment 
the situation may excite—a Protestant Church at war 
with itself in an intensely Catholic country—tbere is 


this peculiar feature of the case to be observed, that . 


the Catholic Government of France finds itself, as the 
matter now stands, enforcing the decrees of a church 
which Catholicism detests, and supporting that wing 
of it which claims to represent most strictly the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation. 


Mrs. Dean, the wife of a Baptist missionary in 
Siam has the satisfaction of knowing that her petition 
signed by most of the European ladies at Bangkok, 
praying for the abrogation of the law which allows a 
man to pawn his wife and children into slavery in 
payment of a debt contracted by opium-smoking or 
gambling, has been favorably received by the young 


king, and that this unnatural privilege will probably | 


be taken from the Siamese-gentry. 
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Che GHeek. 


(From Tuesday, Dec. 1, to Monday, Dec. 7.] 

Congress meets as usual, and Venus crosses the 
disk of the sun without the slightest reference to edi- 
torial convenience; but if stars in their courses and 
the presiding otticers of the two Houses are regular, so 
is the hour of going to press, and we must make the 
best of it. Fortunately the substance of the Presi- 
dent’s message has already appeared, so that we may 
legitimately anticipate the publication of its full text 
by a few hours. It is perbaps as forcible as any of his 
public documents. Southern affairs, of course, occupy 
a prominent place, and no one will question the genu- 
ineness of the President’s expressions of sympathy and 
good will. His utterances as to the enforcement of law, 
so far as properly comes within the sphere of the Gov- 
ernment, are very positive; and while he reasserts his 
convictions as to certain of the more prominent dis- 
turbances, he candidly admits the delicacy and com- 
plexity of the questions involved. The resumption of 
specie payments is urged more strongly than ever, a tar- 
iff imposing duties on articles brought bere to compete 
with home production is advocated, thesatisfactory set- 
tlement of the Virginius affair is announced as probably 
near at hand,and thecontinued barbarities of the Cuban 
war are commented upon in a way which will assured- 
ly vex our sister republic in Spain. It is difficult to 
forecast the probable course of Congressional legisla- 
tion. The Tribune asks, *‘ Will they Grab and Run?" 
the Herald thinks their faculties will be paralyzed by 
the popular rebuke which they have received; the 
Times predicts more of personal controversy than of 
important legislation, and the World believes that ex- 
treme caution will mark all the proceedings. It seems 
probable that nothing very important or very rash 
will be attempted, for, after all, our Congressmen are 
not individually so bad as they sometimes look collec- 
tively. They have been pretty emphatically told that 
the public is dissatisfied about something, and we do 
not believe that there are many of them who will de- 
liberately incur farther censure. Then there are the 
President’s staying qualities to fall back upon. The 
Bxecutive veto is sure to change a good many votes if 
worst comes to worst, and fortunately we can count 
upon General Grant to withhold his signature in the 
case of any obviously injurious proposition. 








Nothing so encouraging as the resignation of 
Judge Durell has lately occurred in Louisiana. It may 
be regarded asa tacit admission by those who are in- 
side the ring that it is all up with the Returning 
Board. Does anyone for a moment suppose that if 
there were ever so remote a possibility of counting in 
the Kellogg Legislature, this Judge would throw up 
his commission and retire in this unceremonious fash- 
ion? Nota bit of it! It is said that the Administra- 
tion did all in its power to get him to resign last winter 
when impeachment by the Judiciary Committee was 
immivent, but he chose to fix his own time. Mean- 
while, it takes no one by surprise to learn that Kellogg 
has gone to Washington with a posse of retainers, to 
see what can be done toward influencing Congression- 
al action during the coming session. If it be true that 
he will try to get himself recognized as Governor, his 
case is indeed desperate, for that is of necessity his last 
card. In case a Conservative State Legislature assem- 
bles, there are at least two different ways whereby 
Kellogg can be promptly removed from office, far the 
earpet-baggers have not been in the least chary of 
laws giving their own Legislatures extraordinary pow- 
ers. Besides, there are the election returns of 1872, 
which have been retained under seal, and can now be 
brought forward, to effect the deposition of Kellogg 
and the inauguration of McEnery. 


Since the Congressional speeches which preceded 
and precipitated the purchase of Alaska, and since 
Lieut. Dall’s flattering report which followed its 
acquisition, we have not seen very much praise lay- 
ished on that remote portion of our territory. Indeed, 
it has proved so unattractive that not so much as 
a single politician has ventured to qualify himself by 
residence for the duties of territorial regresentative. 
Under these circumstances the return of the Icelandic 
Commissioners in somewhat enthusiastic condition 
over the country and its resources is to be hailed with 
satisfaction. We mentioned the arrival and inten- 
tions of these Commissioners when the interest in the 
millennial celebration was at its height. They were 
forwarded to their destination on the United States 
sloop Portsmouth, Commander S. J. Sterritt, reaching 
Cook's Inlet and subsequently Kodiak Island in the 
latter part of September. The Commissioners are of 
the opinion that the island is the most favorable plate 
for a first settlement. One of them says in a letter 
published in this city: ‘I know hundreds among my 
countrymen, intelligent, honest, industrious, but poor, 
who, if they had the means of coming over, would 
from the first moment they set their foot on shore in 
Kodiak bless their fortune and consider themselves as 
wealthy men, seeing themselves in a country where it 
is evident that their labor would pay.”’ It iscertainly 
to be hoped that the Government will do all that 
it properly can to favor the settlement of this inhos- 
bitable shore by a rade so brave, industrious, and hardy 





as these Icelanders. Their present home is so utterly 
desolate that itis no wonder the heavily- wooded slopes 
and comparatively rich pastures of Kodiak tempt 
them to emigrate. It is to be hoped that none of our 
statesmen will think it to their interest to oppose this 
Icelandic invasion. 


For twelve months Americans, and especially 
New Yorkers, have had the satisfaction of pointing to 
Tweed’s imprisonment on Blackwell’s Island as a con- 
clusive proof that there is a bound beyond which the 
predatory politician may not pass. What matter that 
his daily life in prison was so ordered as to be as pleas- 
ant as possible, that he was practically allowed the 
freedom of the Island, that almost anything he chose 
to order was placed on his private table in his private 
room? He was there, and a good many people were 
disposed to laugh and overlook the very suspicious 
leniencies of his keepers. It is very distasteful to the 
charitably inclined to hit a man when he is down, but 
every man, woman and child in this great city is suf- 
fering to-day ina hundred ways from the transgres- 
sions of this man, and as it is evident that he intends 
using the money at his command to secure a release 
through some legal technicality, we are fain to lend a 
hand in keeping him where he is. Failing to get out 
by process of law, it may be safely assumed that he 
will try another plan, and he will certainly succeed 
unless his keepers are sharply looked after. It has just 
appeared that Governor Dix called the attention of the 
late Mayor Havemeyer to the laxity of prison disci- 
pline in Tweed’s case, and one of the last acts of the 
Mayor was to sign a communication to the Commis- 
sioners of Charities and Correction calling for an ex- 
planation. The present Mayor, Mr. Vance, has 
followed the affair up with the result of bringing 
about the resignation of one of the Commissioners, 
Mr. Laimbeer, who, by the way, is, we believe, the only 
member of the Board who has tried to make the pris- 
on wardens do their duty. Tweed has simply repeated 
the blunder which caused his original downfall. If he 
had been satisfied to retire with three or four millions, 
the chances are that he would to-day be living in the 
Fifth Avenue mansion on which a notice of sale is now 
posted. Just as he wanted too many millions of old, 
so he wants too many privileges now. If he had been 
content with prison fare and rules reasonably modified 
to his age and physique, nobody would have said a 
word; but with a fatality which seems to be constitu- 
tional, he has overdone tbe matter, and the prospect 
now is that his privileges will be somewhat curtailed. 


Whether President MacMahon is a constitution- 
al Republican, as he claims to be, or a Royalist, as 
most of the Legitimists believe, or an Imperialist, as is 
insinuated by members of that powerful faction, is, 
perhaps, difficult to decide, but he may always be 
counted on to advocate the stability of bis own official 
powers. The Assembly met on Monday, and wisely 
took up the army bills forthwith; for the antagonistic 
factions are less likely to disagree on this subject than 


-on any other, an efficient army organization being es- 


sential to the salvation of all parties, whatever their 
political creed. The President's message came on 
Thursday, urging prompt action in regard to the laws 
which must govern France during the Septennate. 
The world will be surprised if such action is taken, 
but there is no telling in what direction a French As- 
sembly willturn. The situation at present seems to 
be this: The Imperialists and the Monarchists are 
afraid that the definition of the Septeunate will 
strengthen the chances of a permanent republic. On 
the other hand, the Orleanists (a Monarchist subdivi- 
sion, of course) and the Republicans favor such de- 
finition of powers, the first hoping eventually to place 
the Duc d’ Aumale in the executive chair, and the last 
believing that it would be a stepping-stone toward a 
popular representative government. Meanwhile, the 
Imperialists are not idle. Indeed, they have taken bo 
step backward since the Emperor’s surrender.’ They 
are now recognized as a solid element in politics. 
Rumor may exaggerate their power, but they are 
strong enough to brag without being laughed at, and 
that is no insignificant feature of the situation. 





Taking into consideration all the facts in the 
case, the Chinese have wisely decided not to go to war. 
They admit the justice of the Japanese course, agree 
to pay a large indemnity, and promise to keep the 
Formosa savages in order hereafter. The Japanese 
retire from the territory which they have so effectually 
over-run, and it is understood that, having been re- 
imbursed for actual expenses, they will return part of 
the indemnity-money to China. Such is the Mongol- 
ian version of the situation, and we must admit thaf, 
as it stands, it affords some wholesome hints to Euro- 
peans, but here comes semi-official Russian authority 
charging the whole quarre! to English intrigue. En- 
gland is forever suspecting Russia of designs on India, 
and Russia now retorts with counter suspicions as re- 
gards her property in Eastern Asia. Having failed in 
her attempt to embroil China and Japan, these charita- 
ble Muscovites now say that England is trying to 
humiliate the Mikado, by refusing to withdraw a small 
garrison which she has for some years maintained near 
Yokohama. Jealousy of the growing maritime pros- 
perity of these two great nations is the alleged cause 
of this attempted interference, but either of them is 
strong enough to make a war very expensive and 
dangerous to any Western power. What with the 





rifled cannon and breech-loaders w"htoh the Mongols 
have on hand and in course of man: facture, we may 
leave them to take care of their own a. fairs—and inci- 
dentally of ours. 





Tue TRANSIT OF VENUS. 


Fifty different parties of astronomers, tepresent- 
ing every civilized nation on earth, and static ‘Ned along 
the lower parallels of the Southern Hemisp bere, are 
now engaged in working up the results of thei * obser- 
vations on the transit of Venus across the face Of the 
sun. It will be many weeks before the results of these 
observations can be compared, and the final co, %1lu- 
sions reached. Meanwhile, it is interesting to ki 
something of the methods followed at such great. ‘“*- 
pense to reach a result whose importance is ever, *~ 
where conceded, but whose fall bearing upon sci-* 
ence and human progress cannot at present be 
foretold. These transits take place in pairs, eight 
years apart, the intervals between the pairs being 
alternately 121'¢ and 104'¢ years. The great im- 
portance of the present transit arises from the fact 
that it is the first which has occurred since the appa- 
ratus and the theories of astronomers have reached 
such perfection as to permit decisive observations and 
calculations. The data observed in 1761 and 769 have 
been repeatedly diseussed with various results; and 
the long accepted distance, determined by Eneke, of a 
little over 95,000,000 miles, has been proved erroneous 
by direct observations on the velocity of light, and by 
calculations based upon the application of Kepler's 
laws to the relative distance from the sun-of Mars and 
the earth. In other words, observations made im 1862 
upon the planet Mars, then on the same side of the san 
with ourselves, gave a reasonably satisfactory deter- 
mination of the distance between Mars and. the earth. 
Now, since by one of Kepler’s laws, subsequentty 
demonstrated by Sir Isaac Newton, Mars is one and @ 
half times as far as the earth from thesun, tlie distance 
between Mars and the earth, when the three bodies: 
are in the same line,. would be about half the distance 
between the earth and the sun. This calculation: led 
to the determination of 91,500,000 miles as the radius of 
the terrestrial orbit, a figure which. agrees with. the: 
results of the direct experiments upon the velocity. of 
jight,. applied to the apparent retardations observed: 
in the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites. But all these: 
round-about methods must now be brouglit to the: 
test of anew direct observation upon the sun, made 
with the assistance of the only planetary body which 
apparently crosses the sun’s disk under such circum- 
stances as to permit the requisite accuracy of meas- 
urement, both in time and in angular distance. 

The two great methods to be followed. are those: 
of Halley and Delisle. Dhe former consists in observ-- 
ing, from two points as far apart as possible in: the 
Northern and Southern hemispheres, the apparent’ 
transit of the orb of Venus across the disk of the sun, 
and subsequently mapping the paths of transit’ as. 
viewed from each point and determining the angular 
distance between them, that is, the angle between the: 
lines of vision from each of the terrestrial points inter- 
secting at Venus. To calculate from these data the 
distance of the sun, the exact latitude and longitude 
of the points of observation must be known. Delisle’s 
method consists in determining the exact time when 
the transit commences at different points on. the 
earth’s surface, or, in other words, the velocity with. 
which theshadow of Venus travels on the earth while 
Venus is between the earth and the center of the sun, 
thus fixing the distance between Venus and the earth; 
from which, by Kepler’s law, the radius of the terres-- 
trial orbit may be calculated. Innumerable elements 
must be taken into consideration which we cannot 
here discuss. The difficulties in calculation, consisting 
in the allowances which must be made for variations 
in velocity of the planets and in their solar distance, 
are such as ean be met and overcome at leisure after 
the transit has taken place, on the 8th of December. 
The exact position of the points of observation is also 
a matter which can be determined at any time. The 
most important difficuities, therefore, are those of the 
immediate observation of the transit itself, in deter- 
mining the precise moments when the planet com- 
mences and concludes its apparent passage across the 
solar disk, and in obtaining its precise path. The 
thorough preparation which has been made by astron- 
omers for this critical work includes not only the con- 
struction of the most accurate instruments and the 
careful previous training of the observers, but also the 
auxiliary employment of the camera, the electric bat- 
tery and telegraph, and the spectroscope, and: the 
establishment of numerous stations from all of which 
the results obtained by different methods will be com- 
pared and discussed. Every precaution has been taken 
which science can suggest. A cloudy day may defeat 
the enterprise at any single station, but it is scarcely 
to be expected that all the stations in either hemi- 
sphere will be thus overshadowed. The only disap- 
pointment which has thus far occurred is the cireum- 
stance telegraphed from Van Diemen’s Land, that the- 
party sent by the United States to the desolate Crozet 
Islands in the South Indian Ocean was unable to land 
on that stormy coast. This deprives us of a Southerm 
station, important as being the most remote from the 
extreme Northern station occupied by astronomers. 
The greater the distance between the stations from. 
which successful observations shall have been obtained,, 
the greater will be the probable acouraoy of the 
results, 
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MULLIGAN’S GOSPEL. 
By ANNIE HERBERT. 
’VEarare bit of news for you, Mary Malone,” 
And truth, ’tis the strangest that ever was known ; 

You remember I told you a twelvemonth ago 

How a soul came from heaven to Poverty Row? 
If an angel had troubled the waters that boro 
Such little white craft to our turbulent shore, 
No mortal could tell; but that innocent child, 

Like a dove without wings, nestling downy and tender, 
> With eyes vailing pictures of Paradise splendor, 
Came into the tenement crazy and wild, 

And the hard life so pitiless, rough and defiled, 
Over to Mulligan’s. 


It is strange to our eyes, but perhaps you have seen 
A vine clasp its tendrils of delicate green 
Round a desolate rock, or a lily grow white 
With its roots in the tarn and its face in the light; 
Or when night and storm wrap the sky in a shroud, 
A star shaken out from the fold of a cloud: 
So this little one came—but it never seemed right— 
. There were children enough, Heaven knows! in that Babel, 
Cadets for the Tombs from the bold whiskey rabble, 
Choked out from the love that is heaven’s own light, 
Rank sons of the soil, cropping out for a fight 
Over to Mulligan’s. 


‘There was many a banquet in Mulligan Hall, 


When the revelers feasted on nothing at all, 

And a king at the board giving knighthood of pains, 
And orders of crosses, and clanking of chains ; 

‘Tim held as a law the most perfect in life 

The strong tie that bound him to Nora, his wife; 
But, blinded by drink, when his passion ran high, 

He beat her of course with a fury inhuman, 

And she such a poor, patient bit of a woman! 
‘Well for her a soft voice answered low to her cries, 
And her sun never set in the baby’s blue eyes 

Over to Mulligan’s. 


Tt was twelve months or more from the time she was born, 
As Isat at my window one sunshiny morn, 
* Jist come over,” the voice of Tim Mulligan said, 
* I belave in me sowl that me baby is dead |" 
He had held a wild revel late into the night, 
And the wee, frightened dove plumed her pinions for flight ; 
This the man saw at last, with a sudden dismay ; 
** God forgive me!” he cried, “ sure she'd niver be stayin’ 
Wid the cursin’ an’ drink when me lips shud be prayin’ !” 
And the priest came and went, little dreaming that day 
How the priesthood of angels was winning its way 
Over to Mulligan’s. 
Then the sweetest, the saddest, the tenderest sight 
Lay tho child like a fair sculptured vision of lighf, 
Hands closed over daisies, fringed lids over tears 
That never would fall through life’s sorrowful years; 
“ Ah, mavourneen !” moaned Tim, “ it’s foriver I'll think 
That the saints took yez home from the divil of drink; 
An’ mayhap ’’—here he shivered decanter and bowl— 
« “* She will see me up there wid the Mother of Jesus, 
An’ sind down the grace that from sin iver frees us!’ 
So the leaven that spread from one beautiful soul 
Through that turmoil of misery leavened the whole, 
Gver to Mulligan’s. 
Now a thing the most wonderful, Mary Malone, 
And truth, "tis the strangest that ever was known, 
Mr. Mulligan met me to-day on the street, 
And he looks like a man from his head to his feet; 
Though his clothes are but coarse, they are comely and trim, 
And no man dares to say, ** Here’s a health to you, Tim!” 
He will soon rent a cottage and live like the best, 
And the gossips do say with wise lifting of fingers, 
It is all for sweet charity's sake that he lingers 
In the Row where God’s peace settled down in his breast, 
When a soft, weary wing fluttered home from the nest 
Over to Mulligan’s. 
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THE DEMORALIZATION OF THE 
MODERN DOLL. 
By S. C. H. 


HAT is it that we give to our daughters on 

Christmas day? A comfortable and service- 
able doll-baby, over which the maternal instinct of 
the little girl may spend itself in unconscious rehearsal 
for a later day? A doll which may be undressed, 
bathed, and put to bed; may be doctored with pow- 
dered cracker when she is ailing, and possibly spanked 
when—according to wise physiologists—she is again 
ailing, but in the direction which we call naughti- 
ness? A doll whose every garment, from her best 
black silk apron to her tiny cambric nightgown, may 
be put together and sewed by the small fingers of her 
little mamma? 

Nothing of the sort! The doll which is exhibited in 
shop-windows, and which we are all looking forward 
to buy for our daughters, is a very fine lady indeed; a 
traveled lady, it is evident, by her airs and graces. 





_ Those of us who visited Paris under the Second Em- 


pire couid not fail to note and recognize one type of 
the fine lady there. You would meet her in the 
thronged salon of the American dentist, perhaps, 
waiting her turn with duchesses. Or you would see 
her in the afternoon, Griving out to the Bois, in a car- 
riage contrived to display to the fullest her dainty 
‘robes, ruffling around her like the foam of the sea. 
She belonged, they told us, to that great “‘half-world” 
that set the fashion in dress and demeanor for the 
other half; and verily it wquid seem, by her prestige, 
and the admiring gaze of other women, that the chil- 


dren of this world are wiser, at least in Pari 
the children of light. : nay 





It is this type of French dame, with the very trick 

of her cyelash'and turn of her head, that is brought 
home to dwell among us in the person of the doll. It 
is her wardrobe that is duplicated in miniature for the 
amusement and training of our daughters. More than 
all the interest and amusement and gratified taste 
that pertains to her pretty toilettes, is the education 
that comes with her. Education of such a sort that 
evcry wise mother should ponder well before she 
brings it home to her little daughter’s heart. 
These elaborate dolls are not meant to play with— 
oh, no, simply to dress and undress! To be carried 
out, perhaps, in a formal walk at noon-day, but very 
carefully carried, lest fold or flounce should be dis- 
arranged. Simply to dress, did I say! Alas! where 
shall we find simplicity in this wonderful trousseau? 
Jackets and shawls, epera-glass and prayer-book, ear- 
rings aud eye-glass, plumed bat and evening-bonnet, 
corset and tournure, it is a satire of Lilliput upon the 
fashionable woman of to-day. 

I know a little girl who put her doll into mourning 
when the canary bird died, because crape was so be- 
coming to her; she was a blonde, that doll! She was 
taken to the dressmaker to be fitted out, and you may 
be sure her “ mourning” was as stylish in cut and 
elaborate in detail as though her grief had been ever 
so poignant or so real! 

All this sophistication we bring to our children be- 
cause—shall I venture to say it?—because dress has 
come to occupy the greater part of life with many of 
us. We, the mothers, take an infinite delight in fitting 
out this exquisite creature, this French doll, with the 
color and costume which her delicate beauty demands. 
For she is beautiful, with grace in every turn of her 
marvelously disposed limbs. And though the one be- 
fore me now has evidently had a career, and has 
stepped out of the pages of a French novel, I must 
stop to adinire her. 

Around her throat she wears a ruffle, which half 
conceals a locket, a tiny drop of gold, suspended to a 
narrow bit of black velvet. Her dress is violet silk, 
and there are violet ribbons in her hair, and a knot 
of violets, perfumed, in her belt. It is her reception- 
day, I am informed by her litthe mamma, and she 
must dress more quietly than if she were going out to 
dine. I congratulate myself that the flounces have 
disappeared, and that this skirt falls in full, unfretted 
folds, but a turn displays a gray silk petticoat, boiling 
over, shall I say, with puffs and ruffles, and which is 
permitted to be seen by a cunning device at one side. 
And I know that under tbis are frills and tucks and 
wonders in lingerie, for did not the mamma’s mamma 
work over them till she was weary, last Christmas-tide ? 

It is indeed a triumph, this toilet; and if my child 
were destined to be a milliner, I should clasp ber to 
my heart as most successfully apprenticed to her trade. 
Or, if I meant her to bea lady’s maid, I should wel- 
come the art which has hung the fan and viuaigrette 
with a dainty rose ribbon, by the side of this fine lady ; 
and has braided the hair with such a languishing 
droop on her neck. 

But, as I destine her for nothing of the sort, I resolve 
te rid tke nursery of this latest edition of Vanity Fair. 
Compromise is impossible; no old-fashioned round- 
headed doll-baby, in merino dress and knitted stock- 
ings, even if she possessed the primitive accomplish- 
ment of shutting her eyes when you laid her down, 
would be acceptable just now; so entirely has the lit- 
tle girl learned the lesson of folly. 

“We won't have any dolls, this year, Fanny,” I 
mentally resolve; “I'll buy you parlor croquet in- 
stead.”’ + 

But how to get rid of this? 

I would put it on the fire at once, but that 4 
certain halo of martyrdom would cling to her ever, in 
the child’s memory, afterwards. I would let her dis- 
appear in alocked drawer, but that the mystery would 
be cruel, and we have no mysteries in our nursery 
that are not unraveled on Christmas morning. 

So I touch one string of the little woman’s heart 
well known to me, the delight of sacrifice, without 
which, indeed, I should have small hopes for her 
future—as a woman, In-the Incurable Ward of the 
Children’s Hospital lies Jenny Wren. She never was 
adoll’s dressmaker, but she is Jenny Wren none the 
less. ‘It will not be long,” the doctors say; but it is 
long in coming, the summons, Meanwhile, how patient 
she lies; how still and orderly. Sometimes she can 
use her tired hands to turn over a bright picture-book, 
but not much, not often! 

“What shall we give, my Fanny, this Christmas, to 
little Mary Jane? If she had a doll like yours to look 
at; to lie on the pillow beside her, close to her tired 
eyes, so tired with looking at the wall, wouldn’t she 
think it had come out of a fairy story? Wouldn’t she 
love it?” . 

“ Let us buy her one,” cries Fanny, with the charac- 
teristic recklessness as to cost that distinguishes our 
golden girls. 

“T cannot do that, my dear; I shall never buy so 
expensive a doll again, for you or anyone.” 

The leaven works, though not until many days; it 
is hard to unclasp oneself from an idol—“ And ought 
not to be required of a child,” says a tender critic, 
Perhaps not, if the idol is a mere fetish, harmless in 
itself, to be outgrown and thrown aside. Perhaps 
then it is best to let the delusion go on, anf not waken 
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whose nearness poisons, sophisticates ; whose adoration 





is a training in vanity and folly—away with it! 


the devotee too rudely. But when it is a baneful idol, | 


As we did. Fanny, who can run and jump and 
skate and snowball, could not, after much inward 
struggle, reconcile it to herself to keep Eugénie, this 
vision of delight, while Mary Jane lay lonely on her 
pillow. The doll has been sent to the Incurable ward, 
with instructions for Christmas Eve. ; 
We cannot supply her place at present, that is the 
pity of it. We must turn the little thoughts into ro- 
bust romps and games of skill until the demoraliza- 
tion the fine lady has wrought ia our nursery be 
overcome and forgotten. But we must not banish for 
long a good, honest dolly, strongly built and simply 
dressed, over and in whom the whole drama of life can 
be rehearsed by little mothers. Not the mimic show 
of shopping, promenade and ball, whieh the French 
dell brings in train of her wardrobe, and by virtue— 
or vice—of her gloved hands and the look in her eyes. 
But the dear, wholesome old story of childish ways, of 
childish ills and outs, grave visits of doctors, joyous 
ones from grandmamma, holidays and school-ways, 
quarrels and delightful ‘‘ makings-up,’’ possible only 
in the life of the old-fashioned doll. 

There was one wise mother—she lives in Boston—who 
did bring homea French dol) from a foreign tour, a 
delightful and common-sense creature. She is a beau- 
tiful bonne, a nurse-doll, with her tiny cap, her plain 
gray dress and cape, her white apron and the silver 
watch in her belt that tells when it is time for the chil- 
dren to come home from the Park. So much of ser- 
viceable sense may we borrow from our neigbbors 
over the water. 

Of another good French fashion, the simple and per- 
secuted school dress for girls, the pretty blue merino 
and black apron, another time may suffice to speak. 
But to thoughtful mothers the incoming Christmas 
time, with its education of gifts, brings a recurring 
problem. The accursed mania for dress has spread 
from parlor to kitchen and consorts easily with pam 
and broom and pail. But let us keep it, with our best 
endeavor, far away from our healthful nurseries. Let 
this one spot in the house be sacred to sweet and pure 
simplicity. 


Che Little Folks. 
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DONNY. 
By C. A. G. 


“TTVHE idea of it! said grandpa, laughing. 
“So very ineonvenient,”’ protested grandma. 

“That many in a family is uncommon, mena,” added 
nurse Pippin. 

“Nobody ever heard of such a thing,” pouted 
auntie Meg. 

They were talking about naming the baby; and if 
there has ever been a baby at your house to name, you 
know how much talking that takes. But when all the 
other people had spoken, the baby’s mamma repeated 
what she had first said. 

* He is to be John Boyd, Jr.” 

“But that is so commonplace,” sighed auntie Meg, 
who wanted the name to be Lionel Frederick. 

“Your argument is not as good as grandma's. It 
might be inconvenient,” said baby’s Mamma, a 

For you must know that In this family there were 
already three Johns living under the same roof; Jobn 
Boyd, Sr., who was baby’s papa, John Harlow, who 
was baby's uncle, and little John Hathaway, who was 
seven years old and baby’s half-brother. So it did 
seem rather droll to add a fourth, and you cannot 
wonder that auntie Meg brought in the dictionary 
and read aloud all the names in the last part, in the 
hope of softening her sister’s resolution. However, 
dictionaries are of no use when a woman’s mind is 
made up, and baby was christened John Boyd. And 
the name did not prove so inconvenient after all, for 
by the time grandma began to say, 

“We must leave off calling that child Baby.” “ 
Baby had made a name fer himself, and was accus- 
tomed to describe himself as “ Don Boyd, Dunior,” 
so presently everybody fell into Baby’s habit and 
called the little fellow Don or Donny. 

When he had grown so much as to wear button boots 
and a saitor suit, Donny was a square sturdy urchin, 
with brown hair cropped close, brown eyes, brown 
litile fists, and a snub nose freckled across the bridge. 
The freckles were almost as great a trial to auntie 
Meg as his name, but Donny cared not a penny fcr 
them, and frisked out in all weathers regardless of 
consequences. 

One day Donny was sent of an errand. 

“And I don’t care much about going neither," he 
said confidentially to his mamma. “I feel as if I could 
fet in a tantrum just as easy!” 

“T wouldn’t to-day,’”’ said mamma, kissing his brown 
cheek. ‘Here are five cents to spend for yourself, and 
after you have carried the note you may go and slide 
on the Common for half an hour.” 

In spite of this encouragement, Donny took the note 
rather gloomily. 

* Johnnie don’t go of errands, Wish I was big, and 
studied Latin. Wish I had a sealskin cap, too.” 

With this remark Donny wound himself up in a 
long gay-colored scarf which auntie Meg had knit for 
him, pulled his cap over his forehead, and put the five 
cents in his overcoat pooket, then ran for his sled and 








departed. 
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He had delivered the note and was trudging toward 
the Common when a chestnut stand with its little 
furnace attracted him. 

“ Five cents worth, and I want some all hotted up 
and cracked open,” said Donny. 

Turning away with the paper bag of warmth in his 
hands, Donny jostled against a boy very nearly his 
own size, who held a long basket on his arm. 

““Buy some peanuts, won’t you? ora candy stick!” 
said the boy wistfully. 

“Haven't any more money, I don’t suppose,”’ an- 
swered Donny, fishing vainly in his pockets. ‘TI like 
peaguts." 

“T haven’t sold hardly a pint this afternoon,” said 
the boy sadly. ‘ Felks don’t buy ’em so well when its 
vold.” 

Donny looked at the thin jacket and torn hat, the 
bare red hands and pinched lips, and shivered a little 
with sympathy. ; 

***Course I didn’t mean to fret ’sif I’s a beggar boy. 
T only wanted a sealskin cap ’cause Johnnie has one, 
and I wasn’t ungrateful, neither,’’ said Donny to him- 
self, answering a little twinge of conscience hastily. 
Then aloud he said, 

“I’m going up to slide, and if I meet papa I'll ask 
for five cents and buy some. I’m sorry,” 

So Donny trudged away and was soon sliding merrily 
among the little throng of boys on the long slope. 
Coming down with a shout and a whirr he saw his 
small acquaintance with the basket watching him 
from the sidewalk. 

“T didn’t find him,” said Donny, stopping to speak. 
“Haven't you sold any more?” 

“No,” said the boy. 

“You don’t holler out aud ask folks loud enough, 
maybe,” suggested Donny. ‘‘ Don’t you want to slide 
down once with me?’ 

“IT darsen’t leave my basket,” said the forlorn boy, 
brightening a little at the idea, nevertheless. 

“Ill tell you,” cried heedless, generous Donny, 
struck with a sudden thought. “I will take your 
basket and sell for you while you slide a few times. 
Take my scarf, too, the snow flies into your face so,” 

The next minute Donny had flung his pretty scarf 
about the peanut boy’s neck, and was holding out to 
him the sled rope. It was not in boy-nature to resist 
the temptation, and after an instant’s hesitation the 
offer was accepted. 

“ You're a regular banger,” said the peanut boy, ad- 
miringly. ‘ You'll be sure and meet me here pretty 
soon ?”’ 

‘Of course,” said Donny, slinging the basket on his 
arm, and the new-made friends parted. 

It was a funny sight to see Donny in his new office; 
he never did anything by halves, and now intent only 
on adding to the capital of his employer, he plucked 
at gentlemen’s coat-tails, presented his basket in the 
way of fashionable ladies, marched into shop-doors, 
and ran against large boys with reckless earnestness. 
Some people bought of him, but more set him aside or 
bade him clear out, and most were too busy to notice 
that this little peanut boy wore a surprisingly nice 
overcoat with a velvet collar, and showed handsome 
plaided stockings below his knickerbockers, The few 
who did attempt to question him about his costume 
Donny took leave of at once. He had no idea of 
having his fun spoiled too early. On and on he ran, 
careless of time, until he saw a line of horse cars wait- 
ing for some temporary obstruction to be cleared from 
the track, and sprang aboard. 

“ Peanuts! only ten cents,” called Donny, but nobody 
minded him; and he had reached the forward car in 
the line when with a jerk and a rumble it started on. 

Donny sat down very suddenly and hard on the 
floor, but picked himself up and held on by the door 
as the car rattled around a corner and a long distance 
up the street, then as it stopped he jumped off and 
discovered two things which surprised him greatly. 
First, that it was evening, second, that he did not 
know where he was. 

“ Of course I can find my way to the Common, but 
I wish ’twas nearer,” said Donny, with a little gasp. 
**’'Spose that boy’s a waiting this minute.” 

On and on he ran, but the streets still were strange, 
the glare of the lamps confused him, and ho was tired 
and very hungry. 

“I might eat some peanuts, only I am _ honest,” 
sighed Donny. “Shouldn’t wonder if some boys 
would cry if they felt like me.” 

Before long poor little Donny found_himself on the 
list of ‘some boys,’* for the tears fell fast down his 
brown cheeks. 

“It's cola without my scarf, and we were going to 
have oysters for supper,”’ sobbed Donny. “I shan’t 
eat any peanuts, though, cause I’m honest. May be 
that boy is hunting for me, so I'll sit down here till he 
comes along.” 

So it came to pass that later a policeman spied 
Donny asleep, curled up in a doorway, and knew him 
for a “lost child,” though somewhat puzzled by the 
basket. Donny was too sleepy to explain, but told his 
name and the street and the number where he lived, 
30 presently he was stumbling and trotting along in 
the right direction by the policeman’s side, hungry 
still, but happier. How glad he was to see the familiar 
house and hear the bell tinkle sharply in answer to 
his guide’s strong pull. 

The door flew open with a jerk, and in the ball 
Donny saw a curious group. Papa John, Uncle John, 
Johnnie Hathaway with his arm around mamma's 





neck, auntie Meg with tearful eyes, all staring at ar- 
other policeman who held by the collar a little shiver- 
ing boy, with a torn hat and a gay scarf hanging from 
his neck. 

* Hallo!” said Donny. 

“There! he'll tell you I ain't a thief!" and 

“Here! I sold a lot of ’em for you,” said Denny and 
the boy together. 

Then they both began to cry, the family began to 
laugh, and the policemen stared at each other very 
surprisedly. 

Well, at last it was all explained, the policemen went 
away, the real peanut boy was sent away with his 
basket, a thick jacket, and a handful of five cent 
pieces, and the boy who had played at his trade cud- 
dled into mamma’s lap and wiped his eyes on her soft 
ferchief. 

“Did you think how naughty it was to run away 
and frighten me so?” whispered she gently. 

“But I wasn’t going to lose myself a purpose; I was 
going to help that boy. And how didT know it was 
going to hurry up and be night so quick!” said heed- 
less, generous, naughty Donny. 





MOTHER WATBR-GREEN’S WORKMEN. 
(From the French of Emile Souvestre.] 
By Anice Woop. 


HE long winter evenings have commenced at 
the farm. When the day’s work is ended, the 
whole family gather around the hearth, and the neigh- 
bors come in and join them; for in these lonely val- 
leys, among the Vosges mountains, to be neighbors is 
almost like being of one household. Around the fire 
of pine cones only kind feelings hold sway, and hap- 
pily they talk over the events of the day, and form 
plans for to-morrow. Sometimes, Cousin Prudence 
himself joins the group, and then, indeed, there is a 
merry time at the farm, for he is the best story-teller 
on the mountain. All the old legends of the country 
he can tell you; much wisdom he has gathered from 
books, but, more than that, he has learned to read the 
human heart. Others may have remedies for infirmi- 
ties of the body, this kind old peasant understands 
thejtroubles of the soul; and thus no one is more loved 
and honored than Cousin Prudence. To-night, when 
he entered, he was greeted with delight, the best and 
warmest seat was quickly given him, and all gathered 
eagerly around. The farmer's young wife alone sat 
somewhat listlessly, as though her thoughts were elsc- 
where. Pretty Elise often thinks regretfully of the 
large village where her happy yeuth was passed. 
She sighs for the dances under. the elms, the long 
walks through the wheat-fields with merry, laughing 
girls, the long chats at the village oven and the foun- 
tain. Very often she sits with folded hands and droop- 
ing head, while her thoughts wander back to the past. 
This evening her wheel stands before her, but it does 
not turn; the distaff, loaded with flax, bangs by her 
side, and her fingers play dreamily with the thread 
that falls acress her knee. Cousin Prudence has seen 
all; he has noticed the sweet young face, its beauty 
marred by the shade of disconteut; but he waits fora 
fitting moment te speak a warning word: 

“Now, Cousin Prudence, a story, a story!"’ was the 
eager demand of all. 

* Ah! then I must pay for my welcome?” the old 
man auswered, smiling. ‘‘ Well, my friends, it shall be 
as you wish. At my last visit [ told you of the old 
times, when the pagan armies ravaged our mountains, 
That was a story for the men. But all must have 
their turn, so to-night I will tell one for the women 
and the little ones. Now you shall hear of Mother 
Water-Green.” 

All laughed as though well pleased, then prepared 
to listen attentively, and Cousin Prudence began: 

“ What I am about to tell you, my friends, happened 
to our grandmother, Carlotta, whom some of you re- 
member, and who was, indeed, a2 woman of wondrous 
worth. She had been young in her time, though you 
would hardly have thought so when you looked at her 
gray locks and wrinkled features; but those who re- 
membered her in her youth said that no young girl 
had a fairer face and sunnier smile. 

“ Unfortunately, Carlotta had been left alone with 
her father at the head of a large farm, encumbered 
with debt; so that task sueceeded task, and the poor 
child sometimes despaired utterly, and sat down and 
did nothing while vainly trying to devise a method for 
doing all. 

*“ One day, as she sat thus before the door, with both 
hands folded under her apron, she could not refrain 
from murmuring: ‘ Heaven forgive me! but I think 
my task is more than Ican do. Iam too young for so 
much care. Though I were more diligent than the 
sun, and quicker than the wind, I never could accom- 
plish it all. ©@h, why is the good fairy Water-Green 
no longer in the world, or why did they not ask her to 
my christening? She, perhaps, could free me from 
my care and my father from his troubles.’ 

“* Be content—here Iam!’ interrupted a voice, and 
Carlotta saw before her Mother Water-Green, leaning 
on her little staff of holly-wood. At first the young 
girl was terrified, for the fairy’s appearance was 
strange in the extreme. Her mantle was the green 
and mottled skin of a frog, the head of which served 
as her hood, and she herself, was crooked, wrinkled, 
and old. However, Carlotta soon reeovered herself 





sufficiently to ask the fairy in trembling but courteous 
tones in what way she could serve her. | 

“*T have come to serve thee, daughter,’ replied the 
tiny being. ‘I have heard thy complaint, and wish to 
relieve thee of thy trouble.’ 

“*Oh! do you speak in earnest, kind fairy” cried 
Carlotta eagerly. ‘Do you mean to give me a piece 
of your wand, with which I can render all my labor 
light ?’ 

** Better than that,’ answered Mother Water-Green. 
‘I bring thee ten little workmen, who will execute 
all that thou wilt order. Behold them!’ 

So saying, she opened her mantle, and there issued 
from beneath it ten dwarfs of unequal size. 

The first two were very shert, but broad and robust. 

““*These,’ said the fairy, ‘are the strongest. They 
will aid thee in every task, and make up in vigor what 
they lack in dexterity. The two by their side are 
taller and more skillful; they can milk, draw out the 
flax from the distaff, and help about all the house- 
hold work. Their brothers, taller still, excel in the 
use of the needle, and to them I have given little 
metal caps. The two with golden girdles will assist 
the rest; and the last two, also, are ever ready to aid. 
But watch them at work, and thou shalt judge for 
thyself.’ 

“ Ata sign from the fairy, the ten dwarfs sprang for- 
ward, and Carlotta saw them perform, in rapid succea- 
sion, the most difficult tasks. Filled with delight and 
admiration, she held out her hands, erying: 

‘“Oh, Mother Water-Green! lend me your ten work- 
men, and I will ask for nothing more.’ 

““*Nay, daughter,’ replied the fairy. ‘I give them 
to thee. Only as thou couldst not carry them with 
thee without being accused of witchcraft, I will order 
them to become very, very small, and hide in thy ten 
fingers.’ 

“This was soon accomplished. Then, in kind tones, 
the fairy uttered her parting words. 

“*Thou knowest now what a treasure is thine; but 
all will depend on the use thou shalt make of it? If 
thy little servants are not well governed, if they are 
suffered to remain idle, thou wilt reap no advantage 
from them; but direct them well; lest they should fall 
asleep, never give thy fingers a moment’s rest; and 
the tasks which seemed to thee hopeless will vanish 
before thee. Farewell!’ 

“The fairy spoke the truth. Carlotta followed her 
counsel and prospered in all she did. There is a tra- 
dition among us that she has transmitted Mother 
Water-Green’s ten workmen to all the women of the 
family. Therefore we say that in the movement of 
the housewife’s ten fingers lie all the prosperity, ail 
the joy, and all the comfort of the house.” 

As he uttered the last words, Cousin Prudence 
glanced at Elise. 

The young wife blushed, cast down her blue eyes, 
and took up the distaff. 

For a few moments only the crackling of the fire 
was heard, as all thought silently on the story, and 
strove to apply its lesson to themselves. 

But Elise thought that it was addressed in kind@nees 
to her, and she received it as it was offered. 

The shadow passed from her brow, her happy smite 
returned, the wheel turned merrily, and the flax dis- 
appeared from the distaff. 


Pujsles, 
Fiaure Worps. 
A Bouquet. 


Tho same figure stands for the same letier, 


Ist.—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7. 2d.—8, 7, 9, 10, 8,11, 3,5. 8d.—6, 12, 1% 
4, 11,10, 3, 11, 14, 12. 4th,—1, 7, 3, 5, 7, 10, 4, 11,5. 5th.—16, f, 
10, 15, 8, 16, 13,2. 6th.—I1, 13, 12, 7, 5,17, 12,3. Tth.—1d, 4, & 
&th.—18, 11, 19. 








Its Language. 

Ist.—1, 2,1, 3,4,5. 2.—6,3,7,2. 8d.—8, 2, 9, 3, 10, 11, 3, 12, 
4th.—7, 4,1),8,2. 5Sth.—12, 14, 12,13,4,2. 6th.—15, 2, 16, 13, 4, 
2, jth.—10, 11,1,2. 8th.—17, 3, 12, 14, 10, 13, 12, 17, 5. 

DrForreer, 
Hippen Brrps. 
1. The rondo is casy yet brilliant. 
2. The rays made a gleam of light through the room: 


3. How loving words dispel anger! 
4. You must abscond or take the consequences. 
5. He said seriously, “ I do venerate my mother.” 
6. Impostor, keep your distance, 
7. An angular key fits a magic lock. 
8. A learned preacher of the Gospel T cannot always fird. 
LITrLe Onn. 
A CHARADE. 
My first abides in fashion's hails, 
My last is kept in convent walls, 
My whole the scence of a debate 
’Twixt Bible, science, Church and State, M. 
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THE NATION SAYS OF MR. STOCKTON’S 


‘What Might Have Been Expected.’ 


It is one of the funniest, most entertaining, 
and otherwise best-considered little books we 
hawe seen for a long time. It is a pleasant 
change to read an American story at once 80 
truly boylike, spirited, humorous, and distinct- 
tively American, that is neither slangy, nor 
underbred, nor full of impertinent young folks. 

The “local color” is well laid on, though not 
violently. The negroes are plentiful and deli- 
ciously “* cullud,” but the book is not overburden- 
ed with negro talk. 

The disasters of the mule and horse team make 
a funny chapter, as does the opening of tne 
bores containing the telegraph apparatus. 


WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN EXPECTED. 
By Frank R. Stockton. uare 16mo, with 
12 illustrations by Sol Eytinge, Beard, Hal- 
lock and others. Beautifully bound. 
Price, $1.50. 


For sale by all booksellers and by the 7 


lishers. 
DODD & MEAD, 
762 Broadway, N. Y. 


A NEW 
Christmas Gift-Book. 


With 15 Original Illustrations by Dar- 
ley, prepared expressly for this work. 


THE LADY OF LAWFORD, 


And other Christmas Stories, by NATHAN B. WAR- 
REN, author of “ The Holidays,” finely printed on 
tinted paper, and elegantly bound, with handsome 
side and back, stamped in black and gold. 

lvol.1l2mo. Price, plain edge 
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For Sale by all Booksellers. 
Sent Post paid on receipt of the price. 


H, B. NIMS & CO., Troy, N. Y. 
NEW BOOK 


TO BE READY 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
““‘Legends and Memo- 


ries of Scotland,” 
POEMS BY 
CORA KENNEDY AITKEN. 








PUBLISHED BY 
_& Stought 


FOR SALE BY 
__D. Appleton & €o., New York. 


“AN ELEGANT HOLIDAY BOOK. 


A Book printed in English, French and German. 

560 Beautiful Engravings. 

56 Full Page Illustrations. 

All Exact Copies frem the Paintings of the Old 
Masters. 

A Book that will sell in every Christian family 
in the land. Agents Wanted, to whom terms and 
specimen of engravings will be sent. 

Address U. S. PUBLISHING CO., 

18 University Place, N. Y. 


THE INTER-OCEAN. 
‘The Leading Republican Paper 


IN THE NORTHWEST.” 


In Literatare 
al and G General News, 
oreign and Domestic Correspondence, 
And everything that gees to make 


A FIRST-CLASS NEWSPAPER, 


Itis _ a by any publication in the country. 
Daily, 


Semi- 
Wee vert per year (postage paid) 
Sunday edition, per year (postage paid) 
For the Encouragement of Agents 
and others who are securing qaubesriptions, the 
’ INTER-OCEAN offers the following 


CASH PREMIUMS: 


rast F PREMIUM. oes OSEvaNTHPREMIUM 
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00 
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OO. ves: 00| Eie do...... 50 
ry Bs csccs 0 W Niwa BO ueccce 4 00 
FOURTH dov...... oT d0...... 38 00 
YT G0...... 00 SLEVENTH do...... 2 00 
SIXTH do...... 70 OO.TWELFDH do...... 10 0 


The period in which su becriptions may be 
counted in the competition fer these premi- 
ums will extend from Nev. 1, 1874, to May 
1, 1875—six months, 


-—The- Weekly Inter-Ocean 


Is larger than most of the $2.00 rs published in 
the est. Famil and is believed to be'the . 


amily Paper in America. 


In addition to the above, any one sending us 


60 WEEKLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
Or 30 Semi-Weekly Subscriptions, 


Daily Inter-Ocean for One Year Free. 





WEEKLY  SURSCRIPTION: or 

SEMI-WEEKLY SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Will secure a copy of the 
Semi-Weekly for One Year Free, 


20 WEEKLY SUBSCRIPTION: 
Wil! secure a copy of sy 


WEEKLY ONE YEAR FREE. 


This offer — continue in force until July 1, 1975. 
Special term: ao Sane e Agents. Sample 
Copies sent —_ Ae i 


119 INTER OCEAN, | 





DRUG TRADE. 


As intimated in our circular of Oct. 1, 1873, we 
have now perfected arrangements for adding to 
our general business in Medicine, Druggists’ Sun- 
dries, etc.,a complete and well-assorted 


Drug Department. 


To facilitate the opening of this department, we 
have purchased the entire Stock of the firm of 
Messrs. HALLETT & SEAVER, who dis-|- 
continue business on and after this date. Mr. 
SEAVER, whose intimate knowledge of, and large 
experience in, the drug traffic eminently qualify 
him for the position, will have i iate super- 


GOSPEL SONGS 


For Revivals, Praise Meetings and 


of Songs for Revivals and Praise Meetings ever 


published 





A Song Setting of 
GOSPEL TRUTHS. 


By P, P.. BLISS. 


Sunday-Schoals. 


It is offered as being the MOST POWERFUL set 





vision over this important branch of our business. 
We shall make constant additions to the stock 
already purchased, so that we may be in a position 
to fill all orders, for large as well as for small, and 
for both with equal facility and dispatch. It shall 
be our aim from the outset to keep only Genuine 
Goods, and , 


OF THE PUREST QUALITY, 
and no inferior grades will at any time be used to fill 
orders. 


This important acquisition to our business, and 
the pplies of imports and domestic 
products which we cont jhasing, will 
give us a commercial status among the trade of no 
second consideration, and it shall be our pleasure 
to maintainthe good reputation we trust we 
have achieved for fair dealing and fidelity to 
our customers’ interests by continued and 
persistent efforts in the same direction. 

Awaiting your commands, we are, 

Yours, truly, 


John F. Henry, 
Curran & Co., 


UCCESSORS TO 


A. L. Scoville & Ce., New York and Cin- 

cinpati, and John F. Henry, and 
Hallett & Seaver, New York. 

Office and Warehouse, 8 and 9 College P., 


Manufactory, No. 118 Warren St. 


heodore TR 
Henry E. Bowen. ) 


New YORE, Dec. 1, 1874. 
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Referring to the above, the undersigned beg to 
notify their friends, the trade generally, that they 
have this day dissolved copartnership by mutual 
consent. Messrs. JOHN F. HENRY, CUR- 
RAN & CO. have purchased the entire stock 
and good will of the business heretofore carried 
on by us, and our Mr. D. B. SEAVER, having 
made arrangements to take charge of the Drug 
Department in their Establishment, will be happy 
to meet all our old friends, and hopes to continue 
to be intrusted with their orders as heretofore. 
All communications addressed to us in liquida- 
tion of outstanding accounts, which will be settled 
by Mr. G.C. HALLETT, should be sent to Post- 
office Box No. 1,983. Orders for Drugs, &c., should 
be addressed to JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & 
CO., Post-office Box No. 1,789, New York. Hither 
of us may sign in liquidation. 

Respectfully yours. 


HALLETT & SEAVER. 
LADIES’ FURS. 








We call particular attention to our 
large and choice stock of FINE 
SABLE and SEAL FURS, made in- 
to LADIES’ SACKS, MUFFS, and 
BOAS. Sacks made to order. All 
furs warranted first class. 





COOK & ALDRICH, 
(Opposite Old South Church,) 
145 and 147 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
THE REVEILLE. 


A MONTHLY PAPER, 
Pablisbed at Norwich University. 
Devoted to Educational Interests, Literature, Wit 
and Humor, and College News. #1 per year. It 
wil be sent six months on a oh 4 —. ape 
men costes sent on receipt o Add 
DOLE Porth field, Vt. 


PROF. OHARL 
Circassian Hlair Oil. 


A Matchless Toilet Article, warranted to 
compel a Luxuriant Growth of Hair and 
to render it Silky, Soft, Glossy and 
Scurfiess. 








Circassian Hair Restorative, 


for Preventing the Withering of the 
Hair, Restoring its Original Color, when 
Gray, and infusing Life, Vigor and 
Beauty into the fibers, irrespective of 
age or of previous injury by neglect or 
maltreatment. 
Price $1 per Bottle. 


John F. Henry, Curran & Co., 
a. PROPRIETORS, 


4 





that have acquired a world-wide popularity and 
influence. Besides these will be foundmany NEW 
AND EQUALLY GOOD Songs and Hymns for the 
Sunday-School by this most pepular author. 


that “GOSPEL SONGS” is a work of more than 
ordinary merit. 


Specimen Copy for examination mailed, post- 


JOHN CHURCH &C0,, Cincinnati 0 


As will be noticed, it contains Songs 


An examination will convince any one interested 


Price 35 cents; $3.60 per dozen. 


paid, on receipt of 30 cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 


en + 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 





Wine, Wife and Song...............se00 by Strauss 
A Happy Circle Galop............ceseeeseees Strauss 
Le Fille de + Angot. Waltz 
With Steam, Polka....... Strauss 
Let's be Gay, Valtses. trauss. 

tta Veneziana......... Liszt 
la Un: ise, Quickstep...............+5+ Rublee. 
Where the Citrons Blossom trauss 
Who ts at my Window...... ae 





Annie Dear 


ve . 
Why _. — pmenee - high- pneee mo 


when you rom our Catalo of 700 
pieces? Any 7 0 E iiait-Dime or 10 of Dim 4 Series 
mailed on receipt of One Dollar. Sold by all book- 


sejlers and can be ordered through any newsdealer. 

Send stamp for Catalogue. 

BENJ. wy RIFOHCOC K, Pybiieher, 
‘HIRD AVENUF, NKW YORK. 





NOW READY! 
CHRISTMAS 
Anthems and Songs, 


FOR CHOIRS: 
BIGLOW & MAIN’S 


ANTHEM SERIAL 
No. 


Containing New and Beautifal Anthems by 
MESSRS. 8S. P. WARREN, J. MOSENTHAL, J. H. Con 
NELL, HENRY WILSON, and CARYL FLORIO. 


Five New Anthems for 25 Cts. 


Sent by Mail on receipt of 25 Cents. 


=” 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOLS: 
BIGLOW & MAIN’S 


Christmas Annual 
No. 5. 


Five New Songs Written Expressly for 
Christmas Festivals. 


FOR 





The “ CHRISTMAS ANNUAL” has proved 
a great success; each succeeding number is 
eagerly looked tor, and the sale has largely 
increased. Over 50,000 of No.3 and 4 were 
sold last year, and we believe No. 5 to be even 
better than they. 

Price, 5 Cts.; $4: per 100 copies. 


Sent by Mail on receipt of 5 Cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Sth St. N. Y. 
91 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 


P. T. BARNUM’S 
Great Roman Hrproprome. 














Renowned Mevagerie and Museum! 
Afternoon and Evening! 


Passiyeys RACES: 
Four-Horse Roman Char! 
Four-Horse Baan Courier! t 
ring Ladies’ Hurdle 
Daring Tica Fiat! 
ng Indian Hurdle! 
sh Jockey! 
g Lancashire Races | t 
Outan 
¥lep! ant an Camel 
Lilliputian one Pony. 
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PROMINENT ANIMALS: 
Drove of Mappaste (Five). 
Drove of Camels (Ten), 
ve of Giraffes (Six). 
Drove of Lamas (Six). 
Rhinoceros Lig har Be : 
Tigers, ars! 
Two Rhinoceros, ¥aks, Pumas. sain. 
Gen thoes, Borned Horse, Fk 
ater Buffaloes, Hyenas, 
Leopards, ions 


Apes! 
ond siz be six hundrea minor animals. 


FETE AT PEKIN and and INDIAN LIFE! 
THE JACKLEYS ome, nammaans VICTORIA! 


Wart Hogs, 


Grand Menagerie 0) cabh £0'X tne Git Hip 
4 7 yen tot 280 ands. Children under 





8 and 9 College Place, New York, 


+] tm curr 





Illustrated Home Magazine. 


Bright times . 
Pro; mann ne nana ‘AAN wos 
Be to a ras with the! yne- 
fluen fat periodicals of the 4 


gts - ~ on the. sido 
of Temperance and true Christian morality, at- 
or favor, and makes tlt fei in the homes o¢ te 
people as a power for good. ¥ 0 ei aaa 

Magazine of 


THE GREAT HOUSEHOLD Mazatnect 


identifed with the People in 
Bocial Idfe than any other period- 


more thorough! 
their Home and 
icai in the country. 

HER WORK 


“ , DEBORAH NORMAN : 2p nbn te 


ARD.” A = 1h serial story by T. 8. ARTHUR will 


“FIFTY YEARS. AGO; 





er, THE CABINS 
or vil te Trach 


and new and of unusualinsoreste "OS roe 
“THE STORY TELLER.” Zbis tenes, 


unusually rich. Besides am abundance of Short 
maorees, _P or three serials will be given during 


the year 
NEWEST PATTERNS for 


BUTTERICK’S. ladies’ andehildren’s dresses 


are given by special arrangement crery month. 


THE LION FN’ LOVE,” *htarcers 


ERRUETED 
DER,” two lange and spkendia. premium ep- 
uravings One of. these is semt free to every sub- 


seri 

$2. 50 a year is the price ef “ ARTNUR’S ILLUS- 
TRATED. HOMK MAGAZINE. In clubs: 3 

copies for $6; 6 and one extra to 0 .Ggtter up of club, 

7, 10 and one extra $20. nts must 

added to each subscription for prepayment of 

postage for the year. Specimen numbers 15 cents, 

postage staraps. 


T..S. ARTHUR & SON, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





UPHAMS 

HAIR GLOSS 
AND 

CURLING FLUID. 


imparts a beautiful gloss to the hair, 
promotes its growth, renders it soft and 
silky, prevents it from falling off, Kexzps. 
ir xy CurL, and removes Scurf and 
Dandruff from the Scalp. 

A trial will convince the most skep- 
tical of its virtues. : 

(2 Sent by Express, freight to be pata 
by those who order. 

Cannot be sent by mail. Price 50 centa 
a bottle. For sale everywhere. 


John F. Henry, Curran & Co., 
PROPRIETORS, ' 


8 and 9 College Place, New York. 


STOVES, RANGES, FURNACES. 


5 Specialities of particular merit, 
besides a great variety of all sorts: 
1. Stag’s Hend, Elevated Oven Ra 
with Warming Closct,—beautiful and eff 
—none wey 








ome. Portable Range, with 


2. 8 
Warming ‘c oset. A favorite everywhere, 


3. Beacon Light, Base Burner, with ex- 
tra lamination, a= Patent 
simp) 1 the grate oeinin 


ng 
caret, all slate and clinkers are quickly remov 
pay is parlor stove is especially successful. 


“4. ne nford’s Mammoth, or Globe Heater, 
rag antare ae the leading stove for quick and 
a 


powerful in stores, factories and railroad 
depots, &c., ‘Ae. 
5. Sanford’s Patent Challenge Heaters. 
postante, set in brick or as a fire-place heater. for 
eating with one fire several reoms or a whole 


house. Many thousands in use with best satisfao- 
tion. Send for circulars. 


THE NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 
229 and 241 Water St.. New York. 


THIS IS THE 


SEASON FOR COLDS. 


And it is at such times that every body should 
be unusually careful not only not to take cold, 
but, having been so unfortunate, to immedi- 
ately seek a cure. 

A mere cold, perhaps, needs no medicine— 
only sensible care of one’s self and comfort- 
able nursing. But the trouble is that colds 
soon grow to Covuans, and these, if not 
stopped, to BRONCHITIS, PNEUMONIA, ASTHMA 
and even worse. 


Dr. Wm. Hall's 


BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS 


Gives immediate reliof to all these troubles ; 
and, even in cases of CONSUMPTION, it soothes 
the air passages, relieves the oppression of 
the chest, heals the laccrated tissue of the 
lungs, and gives nature a chance to gather 
strength and throw off the disease. © 


Price, $1 per Bottle. 
JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & 00. 


» 
sure 








in pre tt f t 
the paration, coxtraora ae Famers or 


6 and 9 College Place, New York, 
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‘Duo. 9, 1874. 


Financial. ol 


mini Monday, F nag 30, to Saturday, 


‘Khe Public Debt.— As recapitulated on Decem- 
‘jae the deb statement was as follows: 










ring Interest in Coin. 
' a te nencnpe eg sii. z00 00 09 
ire Tree esnestivesploedonececekanns $2,848,881 32 
: Debt Bears Interest in Lawful Money. 
princize! Lcoceene seddocccdovdcdccese ceeee SGT ne 
p TY’ 7") Sere eee 
Debt = which Tndsrest has Ceased since wlenan” 
s1s.0es 009 = 
194,205 
Deb Hearing no 10 Interest. 
- Onn 83 
23,204 34 
-$2,252 550,206: 
or cnseoecese Soi se | | 
os OO naceveee (vienna + o§2,288,001,407 85. 
Cash in the Treasury. 
a seonmagananabacsteiesedesun en) 9988,013,762 23 
CUFPONCY 05022 c or reserrcccenanscseseses 16,690,311 48 


Seca deposit heid for feaemption 


certificates Of deposit......-.+++. __ 47,128.00 00 


Cy” I cade nittanesiphivncinesissoscecs "146,863,028 71 71 
Debt, Less Cosh in the Zreasury. 
dubdbshannsaucaaapeues 138,998,334 14 
Rov eT CLEP TEA. E L A PEE * 139, oor aut 82 
Decrease of debt during past moat. $133, 
Decrease ot debt since Jan, 30, 1874.. Pera Hs 


Wall Street.At last there oe been a per- 
ceptible tightening of the money marget with an 
advance of '; to 1 per cent. in the current rates. 
The record shows that more or less stringency 
neually prevails in December, and does mot relax 
until the January disbursementé relieve the 
maxgket. The Bank of England rate was advanoed 
to 6 ger cent. on Monday, & further loss of bullion 
being geported. The tide has now turned, how- 
ever, and bullion is coming back to the bank. 

Goveayment Bonds,—An active business has 
prevailed ¢hroughout the week. 

The highgst quotations during the week were 


gs follows: 
Mov. Dee. Dec. Dee. Bee. Dee. 
a « . vv. 
“anded ep '8l, 113 113 18 BEE cece 
5a, aera Lig » TBM 4 xi6 116 116% 1% .... 
"1 20'¢ 120% we 120% 120% 
U2y 112%. 12% 11334 
, U4 IY Tay 11% 
me TN TS i 
% 119 > 
tea MOH ligt 20 
oe it ox 120 
d 183 mn] 


116% 116 
Geld.—The advance in price was maintained 
until the latter part of the week, when the market 
weakened on the reports from London. 
The highest quotations with the corresponding 
yalue of legal tenders were as follows; 
Novy, Dee. Dee. c, Dec. Dec. 


2 ° 5 
oeceesecesees 112% 112 1%, ws iia ux 


eo Tenders. .28.99 89. 
year. 

Stocks, etc.—Prices have been pretty well sue- 
tained. The Pacific Mail Company has been brew- 
ing trouble for some time, and the affair culmi- 
nated on Thursday in the resignation ef Russel! 
Sage, President. A circular from Mr. Rufus Hatch, 
Managing Director, premises a statement within 
ten days. 

The highest quotations were as follows: 

Nov. Bes. Dec. Dec. Dee. Dec. 









2. 3. 4. 5. 
¥.V.C.AH-B... Wis 102 = Mt wig wiXx 1% 
Harlem “il iw 131 131 epee 
28% 2% 2% 
814 81 
B2% «Ble 8681 BLN 
46% 46% = 46 
624 61 615g 60% 
1% WR 1% 1X 
Di Di B95 8D. 
5TX SI3¢ STK 
536 82x 82 
wes 106}¢ 10634 
BS hy MES 
Se BG 5634 
Panama. 116% «116 bs 115 
Western UnTel 814 82% 8&2 82% 882% 
Quicksilver... . 354% 3% 36 UX = 38 
lo 45 46 45 ris] 
Pacific 45% 44% 44K 44 ¢ 
Adams Ex... eM | A = 18 
$™;) z Mg A 
65 6534 fi 65 
ay ak St 85 83 


Exchange.—Nominal quotations at the close of 
the week were: 








@ days. ae 
London prime bankers.. 4.85@4.85}¢ sow 906 
FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers, 


No, 5 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 





U. 8. Government Bonds, coupon and regis- 
tered, all denominations, bought and sold; 
also gold coupons, and American and foreign 
gold and silver coin. Mercantile collections 
made, and approved accounts received from 
Banks, Savings Banks, Corporations, and in- 
dividuals ; also U. 8. registered interest, cou- 
pons, and dividends collected for correspond- 
eats and others out of town, and promptly 
remitted for, or placed to credit subject to 
draft. All marketable stocks ani bonds 
bought and sold on commission. Every 
branch of our business has our personal at- 
tention, and any desired information will 
always be cheerfully given. 


FISK & HATCH. 
‘Union Dime Savings Bank, 


396 & 398 CANAL 
open’ datiy from tt te: tnd tonne Ea: 7. 
Assets—Over Mi 
Surplus Over 2 Eight Yeedrea 
o CHAT lish, French and cilewed. 


N. 
1. 3, ARMOUR, secretary FTC 





George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 
Ne. 25 Nassau St... New York. 


Transact a General Banking Business, RE- 
CEIVE DEPOSITS subject to check at sight, 
and allow interest on daily balances at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum, credited montb- 
ly. Checks drawn upon us pass through the Clear- 
ing House. 

ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
payable on demand, or at fixed date, with interest 
as agreed upon 

MAKE COLLECTIONS at .owest rates with 
prompt returns. 

EXECUTE INVESTMENT ORDERS and 
negotiate COMMERCIAL PAPER, 

_INVESTMENT SECURITIES a ES a specialty. 


12 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of 
the value ——— by personal inspection by ene 
of the firm. In pmany years business have —— 
losta a.” e pay the interest promptly 
‘annually in nee fork drafts. D ae. the panic 
when all other securities lagged ‘arm mort- 
gages were paid ire >m ptl e get = from the 
Atlantic to the Missonr river, and may be able to 
referto parties of your acquaintance. Send for 
particulars. J.B. WATKINS & Ca, Jawrence, Kan. 

BICK LING & €0., Bankers and Brokers, 
Broadway, New York. 

Weereecthestiane in Kurope. Issue Drafts. Buy 
aad sell Railroad Stocks on Commission. 

information sent to any uddress. 


The Commercial . Agency. 
McKILLOP & SPRAGUE CO, 


The Register for January, 1875, is now 
being prepared, and will be published 
as soon after the lst as possible, 
IT WILL CONTAIN A full list of Na- 
tional and State Banks. 
Name and Address of every 
Private Banker. 


A Complete List of all the 
Manufacturing and Business 
Men in every Town and Vil- 
lage in the United States and 
British Provinces, with nu- 
merals giving credit and capi- 
tal in each case. 

The compilation is made from detailed reports, 
at the offices of the Agency, 109 & 111 Worth Street, 
atthe Agency was the to undertake the re- 
porting of the entire country, and its records are 
therefore the oldest in existence. This givesa decided 
—— e—which it maintains through numerous 
Associaie end Branch Offices—by systematic use of 
intelligent travelling possi. and Lo the employ- 
ment of over 7,0001 
An efficient and economical Collection Agency is 


connected with the Institution. 
The REGISTER will be found a most valuable 








__ BUSINESS NOTICE. 





a. most a assortment of 
8 othing in merica is di ed b 
Belawin the Clothier, of Brandan eek cien ‘al 
Street, New York, and of Fulton and ganh 
Streets, Brooklyn, ‘The sales of this house 
have reached one and # half million dollars in 
one year. 


PRESENTS 


Mason & Hamlin 
CABINET ORGANS 


J 








Flegant, ro 
Useful, 
Appropriate, 
Durabvdle. 


Untailing Sources 


OF 


ENTERTAINMENT AND CULTURE. 


PRICES, $55, $70, $90, $100, $110, $125, $130, 
55, $165 to $600 and upward each. 





Recent improvements have made Cabinet 
or Parler Organs the most popular of large 
musical instruments. Forty thousand of 
them are now sold in the United States 
yearly. 

The MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. respect- 
fully refer to the MOST EMINENT MEMBERS 
OF THE MUSICAL PROFESSION GENERALLY 
as to the quality and excellence of their Cabinet 
Organs. Nine out of ten of them know, and will 
testify, that hese are the BES'T INSTRUMENTS 
of their CLASSia the WORLD—UNEQUALED, 
and, when judged artistically, UNAPPROACHED 
by any other. 

They are the ONLY American Organ largely 
exported to Europe, where, in the two great con- 
tests for mechanical superiority—that at Paris, in 
1867, and Vienna, in 1873, they won for America the 
HIGHEST HONORS, to the not small surprise of 
European makers. So great was the superiority 
recognized in them at Vienna that it was officially 
declared of other American Organs in comparison, 
“judzed lenientty, they do not rise above respect- 
able mediocrity.””—See Official Report, 

New and beautiful styles in great variety. Prices 
of large styles reduced this month. New plans of 
easy payment. Organs rented, with privilege ef 
purchase. Rent paid three years purchases an 
Organ. Catalogues free. 





Warerooms, 25 Union Sq., N. ¥. 


STEINWAY 
Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos, 
The Standard Pianos of the World. 
FIRST of the GRAND GOLD MEDALS OF HONOR. 
World’s Fair, Paris, 1867. London, 1862. 


Special attention is respectfully directed to 
the latest improvement in their Pianofortes : H 


The new Patent Tone Sustaining ‘Pedal. 
bin. 4 — Pny important invention 
my fey capacity of re caaee- 

orte for the ya of musical eff 
Warereoms, 109 & 111 E. 14th oe N. Y. 





| Asbestos Materials. 


ASBESTOS ROOFING, PAINTS, CEMENTS, 
ROOF COATING, SHEATHING, &c. 
H. W, JOHNS, 8 Maiden Lane, N. Y., 





Betabi'd 1858, Sele and Patentee Manufacturer. 


t to every Banking and Commercial House 
in the country. 
NEw YORK” Nov. 1874. 


PROFESSOR DALE’S 


Persian Horse and Cattle Powders, 








OF ALL CONDITION POWDERS THE 
SAFEST AND BEST. 


The Merciful Man is Merciful to hif 


Beast. Horses and Cattle are sources of 


profit, and for that reason, if for no 
other, 


they should be well snug gor, 


By the timely use of DALE’S HORSE 
AND CATTLE POWDER ihe life of 
many a valuable animal may be saved. 


PRICE 2 CENTS PER PACKAGB, 


JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 
PROPRIETORS, 
8 and 9 College Place, New York. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the Wor!d, 


65,009 HOLIDAY BOOKS, 
‘English amen almost 
iven 2 10,000 Juveniles, 

utifully ilusteated, at your 
Mammoth aeeeeges, 
ia free. ae " 
cat rothers, 
it., New York City. 


The most prominent Sunday-sechool 

men have taken occasion warmly to 

t commend the improvements in e 

National Sunday-School Teach- 

hich have made it un- 

Patten ted! pul ar. It commences its 10th 

ol. with toa? Roving still farther improve- 

Get a sample copy and compare it 

with any omer of its kind. 

Sample copy, 10 cents. Per year, $1.50. 


Adams, Blackmer & Lyon Pub. Co., 


CHICAGO. 


J. CURLEY, 


Carriage Manufacturer, 


No. 244 State St., and 60, 62, 64, 66 and 
68 Boerum Place, Brooklyu. 


Repairing promptly attended to. 


MONEY SAVED. 


Subseribe through us for any $4 paper or Maga- 
zine, and get “ HALL’s JOURNAL oe Heat TH AND 
MISCELLANY,” 6 months free. cimen num- 
ber, 10 ce nts. THREE Monta N TRIAL, 5 
CENTS. £ H. Gibbs & Co.,84 Brosiway, New York. 


Magie Lantern and 100 Slides for $100. 


K & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 

4. Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. C HROMOS and 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOP #8, Mica LETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
a specialty. bret premium io Slides 
asi y. um at nna. 

Shenut ers of Ph Materials. 


The Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener 


be be sent FREE for 3 months 
to all who will pay 
office of delivezy. 
ask any one to subscribe to our 
peor until shey know what 
h ore | get. It speaks for 





kman 


























ga HONTES 
| 
FREE. 








~ simple langtag age ust how 


= Se A elena 
t. 
DONE Ne OF ee Te eURDY, Rochester, N. Y 


Wicks ~ | 
FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1875. 


Published Quarterly.—JANUARY NUMBER 
just issued, and contains over 100 Paces, 500 
ENGRAVINGS, descriptions of more than 500 of 
our best Flewers and Vegetables, with Direc- 
tions for Culture, COLORED PLATE, ete.—The most 
useful and elegant work of the kind in the world. 
—Only 25 cts, for the year. Published in English 
and German. Address 











JAMES VICK. Rochester. N. Y. 


itse 1 per year. 
Our fsmnnih’ ierale t Instrac . 
is a work of that tells 


anny Saturday” merged in the Living ma 


The most eminent yt of 
the day,such as Pref, 
we r, Prof, ay ta 


Sie ae 


Matthew none 
r Helps, A 


rs. 
keray,) 

Wm. lack, Geo, 
Donald, Erchmann 

an. ivan Turguenieff, 
' Jean Ingelow, Alired Ten- 
nyson, rowning, and many others, are 
represented in the pages of 


Littell’s Living Age. . ’ 


THE LIVING AGE has been published for more 
than thirty yas. with the warmest support of the 
best men of the country. It has admittedly con- 
tinued to stand “at the head of its class,” and its 
success is now greaterthan ever before. It has 
ryttig its, younger competitor, “ EVERY 
SATC ruR RDAY,” and is without a rival in its spe- 


A weekly magazine, of sixty-four pages, TH ¥ 
ING AGE gives more than as aad 


THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


double-column octavo es of reading- 
early, forming four large volumes. It — 
nh an inexpensive form, considering its great 
amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its 
weekly issue, and with a satisfactory completencas 
ossemeted by no other publication. the best Ks- 
says, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Poetry. Scientific, 
Biographical, Historical and Political information, 
cag the entire body of Foreign Periodical Litera- 


During the comin, ear, th 
chante, the gy e serial and short 


LEADING FOREIGN AUTHORS 


will be given, together with an amount una 
proached by ny other periodical in t 
werld << the bes literary and scientific matter 
of the , from the pens of the above-named, and 
many of ner foremost living Essayists, Scientists, 
Critics, Discoverers, and Edttors, representing every 
de artment of knowledge and pro; 

The importance of THE LIVING. ‘AGE to eve 
Am merican reader, as the only satisfactorily fres 
and COMPLETE compilation of an indispensable 
current literature,—indispensable because it em- 
braces the productions of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


in all branches of Literature, Science, Art, 
Politics,—is eufSciently indicated by the following 


OPINIONS. 


“Stmply indispensable to any one who desires to 
keep abreast of the thought of the age in any de- 
partment of science or literature.’’—Boston Jour- 



















nal. 
*Reproduces the best thoughts of the best minds 
of the civilized world, upon all topics of living 
interest.’ ——————— Inquirer. 
“In mp other sip —F lication can there be 
found so much of sterling literary excellence.”— 


I vening Po 
“whe best oe all our eclectic publications.” —The 
Nation New York, 
And the cheapest. A monthly that comes every 
week.” —The Advan e, Chic 
“ The ablest enna, hem most prtertetotns stories, 
the finest poetry o English language, are here 
gathered together. as State Journal. 
* With it alone areader may fairly keep up with 
all that is important in the a oy ryte th 
olitics, and science of the day The Met hod 


“Were I, in view of all the competitors that are 
now in the field. to choose, = should certainly 
pease * THE LIVING AGE.’ — Hew. Henry Ward 

echer. 

“ A pure and perpetual reservoirand fountain = 
— and instruction.’"—Hon. Robert C 
Tinthr 


0) 
“The bes t periodical in America.”—Rev. Dr. 
Cuyler. 
Mt has no equal in apy country.”—Philadeiphia 


ress, 
a a nme emmy in weekly numbers gives to ita 
frthet ntage over its monthly contemporaries 
ee epirit | freshness of its contents.”—The 
, San ncisco. 
a more noted new novels appear as serials, 
ont the most distinguished foreign thinkese in 
criticism, science, and art are represented in tte 
pages. t is the only compilation that 
sents with a estiainabors comple sacee. | as well as 
freshness, the best literature of iene: 
merable and gpperaily inaccessible European quar- 
terlies, —— lies and weeklies,—a literature em- 
racing pompetions of the ablest and most 
p= Fy Ss ving. It is, therefore, — 
pensable to ever os who desires a thoror 
Ney of all that is admirable and noteworthy 
he literary world.”’— Boston Post. 
"FURL ISHED Wienty at $8, a” a year. free of 
. Velume ins J -~ yg hy ew subse rs 
remitting now will receive the tpi. — pum- 


beraSress LITTELL & GAY, Boston. 


Club Prices for the best Home aad. Foreign 


Literature. 
Possessed of THE LIVING AGF and on: or other 
our vivacious American monthiies, a 
will dna himself in command of the whole situation. ad 


a. le ~— 
For $10.0 (covering prepayment of age on both 
periodicals) aE LIVING NG AGE a and either ome of the 


American our-dollar monthly zines or Har- 
per’ y or vr, or A ton’s 
weekly) will be sent for a year; or, for $9.50, THE 
LIVING AGK and Scribner's St. Nicholas. 

Address as above. 


NOW READY: 


One of the most remarkable Gift Books ever 
published ip America, 








HRT Paes ER ce 
ng the rth. repr eee = ee phy. 


aa 
just “published in an elega x ~ uarto vovumne ei 
fty illustrations and Seeey tinted paper. 


ful . Tye edges, For sale at the ksteres. 
font Bo st-paid on receipt of price by the Pub- 
ishers, 


WILLIAM F. CILL & CO., 
OU “Ty Ex = Boston. 





A Tale ms ef MEA Ago. DO E. - Disosway. 
mines Cloth. Black and gold. $1,50. 

This story story deals with the daus of witchcraft in New England, 
@nd is remarkable for ite vividness and delicacy of characteriza- 
tion. It gives a very realistic picture of the religious society of 
the time. 

PORTER & COATES, Publishers 





Philadelp 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Von. X., No. 238. 





————_—_—_ 





Publishers’ Department, 


NEXT YEAR. 


ITH last week’s issue we sent out our new 

‘Premium Supplement,” which is our way 
of inviting all our readers and good friends to 
interest themselves in extending the circle of 
our subscribers. All newspapers have felt the 
pressure of the times during the past year, in 
the econonizing tendencies of people ; and, while 
we are cheered by knowing that the Christian 
Union has felt it less in proportion than others, 
we very frankly say to our friends that their good 
offices will be appreciated, For several years we 
have not followed the usual course in this matter, 
but have placed the labor of inviting subscribers 
upon our large corps of agents—mostly those who 
aevote their time to canvassing, and by their com- 
missions earn their living. Hundreds and thou- 
sands of agents can testify to the comparative ease 
of the work, and we can certainly bear witness tg 
its efficiency in their hands, 

But this year, we have decided not only to let 
the Agents do their work but also to see what 
our friends and weekly readers can do for us; 
we have scores of thousands of them, and their 
multitudinous kindly expressions give us assur- 
ance of their cordiality. Many will be glad to 
introduce the paper to their friends for its 
own sake; others for the sake of their friends, 
whose families will receive through them a week- 
ly visitor that they themselves welcome; while 














-to others, who, in view of the coming Holiday 


season or their own desires and slimness of 
pocket, will be glad to do a little good-natured 
work in return for handsome remuneration, the 
“Premium Supplement” is addressed. Young 
folks, and folks not so young, will find attractive 
matter there set forth to which we ask their atten- 
tion. Musical instruments, household articles, 
table-ware, ingenious toys and games, things use- 
ful and ornamental, certainly desirable, can be had 
easily for a little effort in sending with your own 
renewals the subscriptions of some of your ac- 
quaintances or neighbors. 

To each of our subscribers, new or old, is of- 
fered, on terms elsewhere to be found, a choice 
among our premiums, for an account of which, 
and of the new attractions of the paper itself for 
next year, see the article entitled * For 1875,” 

The paper itself has no new promises or pro- 
spectus to make as to its teachings. It will work 
in the same lines in the future as it has in the past, 
striving only more effectively to advance the prin- 
ciples of living Christianity, to which it has been 
devoted from the first. If it shall come to every 
family, bringing sunlight, good nature, the cheer 
of Christian hope, and the joy of pure love, it 
will in part, at least, fulfill the wishes of its con- 
ductors. 








THE HOLIDAYS. 


HRISTMAS is coming; and we suggest that 

in no way can you get beautiful and accept- 
able presents for your friends, or yourself, so 
easily as by getting a few subscriptions for a paper 
which the Agents say “ sells itself.” 

Read the list of Premiums sent out last week. 
If you haven't got one, send to us for it; read it 
carefully ; decide what you want, ané then go to 
work. You will not only confer a favor on those 
you induce to subscribe, but do yourself, and the 
CHRISTIAN UNION newspaper, a substantial ser- 
vice, 

Read the List. You will be sure to find some- 
thing you particularly want. 

If you cannot avail yourself of any of these 
offers, do us the favor to place the supplement in 
the hands of some one who can. 

Bither One, 

Bear this in mind: any offer made for the 
CHRISTIAN UNION holds good also for PLYMOUTH 
Pouupit, and any subscription for the two together 
at $5.50 will be entitled to the same premiums as 
twe separate subscriptions at $8 each (or $6.) 





TO OUR OLD AGENTS. 


The attractions offered by theCurist1an Ux10N 
are unsurpassed by any weekly newspaper published. 
Read the prospectus for 1875, and judge for yourself. 
‘We offer FREE to each subscriber (1) the choice of 
four attractive pictures; (2) the balance of the year’s 
subscription; (3) a supplement containing all the back 
‘chapters of Mrs. Stowe’s story. Send for our new 
‘terme, and take hold of the canvass at once, 








FOR 1875! 


HE CHRISTIAN UNION has from the beginning 

aimed to be a welcome family visitor, and the thou- 
sands of letters received every year from subscribers, 
who, writing for the business of acknowledging receipt 
of their premium pictures, take pains to say how 
much they enjoy and prize the paper, bring constant 
evidence that it has won a warm welcome in multi- 
tudes of households. 

Besides Mr. Beecher’s general direction of the paper, 
and his editorial contributions, and “Lecture Room 
Talks” (Ellinwood’s reports of his familiar prayer- 
meeting discourses), the ‘* CHRISTIAN UNION” offers 
its readers a wealth of other attractions. It always 
has under way a story by some favorite author, hav- 
ing thus far published serially Mrs. Stowe’s “ My Wife 
and I,” Miss Alcott’s “Work,” Edward Eggleston’s 
“Circuit Rider,” and Robertson Gray’s “ Brave 
Hearts,” and having now in course Mrs. Harriet 


Beecher Stowe's new novel, “ We and Our Neighhors,” 
—a most charming specimen of her best style. The 
story has been running since last May, and to all new 
subscribers to the paper before Jan. 1, 1875, will hz, 
sent an illustrated Supplement, containing all the 
back chapters up to date of subscription, Moreover, 
as an inducem¢nt to your friend* io subscribe, you 
may tell (nom that they wil! receive the paper FREE 
tum the time of subserption to January, fee: 

Mrs. Stowe’s admirable serial will run for a while 
during 1875, and at its close will be followed by another 
by a well-known brilliant author, whose name will be 
duly announced. There are given also every week a 
coustant succession of interesting articles from con- 
tributors in every religious denomination (it is a Chris- 
tian paper but not a sectarian journal), and from the 
brightest and best po ular writers of America and 
England popular articles, and thoughts for scholarly 
minds, choice original poems, tales, household affairs, 
matter to interest youth, and even the little folk. 


Monthly Ilustrated Numbers, 


For next year a new feature is to be introduced. 
The first number of each month will open with a beau- 
tifully illustrated article by some recognized favorite 
writer; the topics to be treated will be of special in- 
terest, not confined to the useful, nor yet to the mere- 
ly pleasing, but taking in such a range as can here but 
be suggested: — Fiction — Illustrated Tales; Music— 
for Church and for Home; Poems, etc.; Landscape 
Gardening; Church Architecture; Domestic Archi- 
tecture and Decoration; Science, in several different 
per bare agee by eminent men; and so on. The aim 
will be to give the very best matter, and the very apt- 
est and most brilliant illustration that can be had. 
More detailed announcement of this feature will be 
given very shortly, but our readers may rely upon it 
as being new, good, and in itself a most interesting and 
attractive series of articles and illustrations. 

Premiums to Subscribers. 

As to premiums, which seem to have become an 
almost necessary —— to periodical subscriptions, 
we offer a selection from our list—the following: 

Tus Easter Cross; a very delicate and beautiful 
cross-and-flower piece, a picture which for delicacy of 
conception and mony of color is most rare. The 
subject is a beautiful one: an old moss-grown cross, 
symbol of the Saviour’s earthly werk and death, 
stands in the gray dawn of resurrection morning, 
wreathed with vines and clusters-of violets and pure 
lilies-of-the-valley—the flowers and foliage of early 
spring, symbols of the new life. As a whole, the pict- 
ure is an exquisite expression in natural objects of 
the central thought of the New Testament, and will 
receive a warm welcome from those who love the 
Book. This is a large Paris-printed oil chromo (size 
124% x 16%{ mches), which sells for $5.00 in the art- 
stores, and is an instant and universal favorite. 

2. MARSHALL’8 WASHINGTON; one of the most splen- 
did steel engravings ever made, valued at Ten Thousand 
Dollars! cailed by Huntington, President of the Acad- 
emy of Design, “truly a master-piece of the engraver’s 
art.” This already a famous plate. Edward Everett 
said of it that it “ placed Mr. Marshall at once by 
the side of the t masters of his art’; Gustave 
Doré wrote to him a letter of congratulation on 
its completion, and called him “the undoubted 
master of art in America’; and George Bancroft, 
the great historian, said that this portrait of Wash- 
ington was “the only one that is perfectly satisfac- 
tory.” It is, indeed, a brilliant and most beantiful 
piece of engraving. The CHRISTIAN UNION purchased 
the plate three years ago, and it is in splendid condi- 
tion for printing. 

8. OuR Boys: The Dinner, and The Nap; a pair of 
fresh and charming boy-pictures. The two boys are the 
real article! One is brimming over with mischief, his 
merry eyes orgem 2 with fun at the antics of his pet 
dog; the other, a lovely face,—the ey head en 
over on his arm, is sunk in the depths of a sweet and 
sound boy-slumber, while sly puss is making free with 
his dinner, French oil chromo; original painted ex- 
pressly for the subscribers to the CHRISTIAN UNION. 

4 Our Giris: Wide Awake and Fast dale: a pair, 
with which the CHRISTIAN UNION has already bright. 
ae Ra ag American bomes. They are a genuine 

D on. 
aay ove of these premiums will be mailed, carefully 
packed, post-paid, to the address of any subscriber 
who, at the time of subscribing, shall indicate bis choice, 
one send 50 mer beaides the speoetee pers 6 to de- 
me eet: mounting, packing, postage, 

The : all’s Washington is au — to this. 
Being a steel engraving i uires no mailing, but will 
be sent on pt of cents, to defray expenses of 
careful a and postage. 

The subscription price of the Chitstian Union is $8 


per annum, 
Postage. 
Please note that, in addition to all subscription mon- 
eys, moe th be sent be Rep ny one > 
repay postage o: e paper for the year. Thisis 
fs accordance with the new United Btates law, which 
makes all roar payable in advance at the matling 
poaeoaon in New York, instead of at the receiving 
Office of the subscriber’s residence, 


Remittances. ‘ 


All moneys and orders must be sent to J. B. Ford & 
‘Cod., Publishers, No. 27 Park Place, New York; and all 
remittances must be made either by check, draft, or 
Postal money order, as cw is le to be lost in 


‘the mais, and is at the risk of the sender. 








A TRIAL TRIP. 


E have very often been urged to offer a 

shortsubscription fora small amount of money, 

giving people a chance to see how they like the Curis- 
TIAN UNION before subscribing for a full year. 

So now we do offer it. Whoever, not now a sub- 
scriber, sends 75 cents, with full name, address, ete., 
will receive the Curistran Unron for 3 monthe, free 
of Postage ;—no premium, of course. 

If after this trial the subscriber wishes to subscribe 
for the full year, it may be done by forwarding $2.25 
(balance of the annual subscription price), 15 cents for 
U. 8. Postage for the rest of the year, and such sum 
for Premium, mounting, and postage, as may be re- 
quired. 

Only, if you renew, do it before your name is dropped 
from the list, as it will be, promptly, at the end of tbe 
three months if you don’t renew. 








NOW IS THE TIME! 


*L;\ROM those who help us freely as friends, we 

accept service cordially and thankfully. If any 
not now so engaged wish to earn by their services 
some substantial recognition in the shape of liberal 
cash commission on every subscription gained, or any 
of the thoroughly good premiums that-we offer (sueh 
as books, organs, sewing-machines, and other desira- 
ble guaranteed articles of first-class manufacture}, 
read the list in the Premium Supplement and take 
your choice. 

Many persons have written to us saying that they 
wanted sample copies, which being sent and used, 
they ask for morc. Now we will send as many sample 
copies to any of our subscribers as can be used with 
profit. They should not be thrown away, or reck- 
lessly distributed, but given judiciously to persons 
who are likely to be pleased with them to the extent 
of subscribing. Therefore send for all you can use! 

Only, now is the time for work. The paper is taking 
a leap ahead in these days. The new attractions, to- 
gether with Mrs. Stowe’s delightful story, in addition 
to the usual excellences of the paper, produce an 
effect everywhere, and now is the time when every- 
body will find it easy to work efficiently in enlarging 
the civculation of the CHRISTIAN UNION. Now is the 
time! 











RENEW NOW! 


We keg to remind the subseribers to Tux 
CHRISTIAN UNION, that both their interest and that 
of the Publishers will be best served if subscribers will 
forward immediately the money for the renewal of 
their subscriptions to the CHRISTIAN Union and Piy- 
moutTs Putpirt, for 1875. If left until late in the month, 
the accumulation of business resulting therefrom will 
be likely to cause delay in the prompt forward- 
ing of the paper. Send your own renewal, and, if pos- 
sible, send with it the subscription of one or more of 
your neighbors; but please do it at once. 








MR. BEECHER’S SERMONS. 


LYMOUTH PULPIT, the weekly pamphlet 
issue of Mr. Ellinwood’s renowned reports of Mr. 
Beecher’s sermons in Plymouth Church, is a publica- 
tion that has had a steadily growing welcome all over 
the world. In the British Quarterly Review for last 
month a notice of Mr. Beecher’s Lectures on Preaching 
contains this passage: 


“Wo are amazed at the fertility, freedom, and strength 
which the lecturer Here, as everywhere, he is the 


es, 
reacher of the Plymouth Church, the rich spontaneous spir- 


tual discourser. forth the wealth of a great creative 
mind, and the religious love and humanity of a deep and tender 
heart. Like the greatest minds of history, he stands bumb! 


fore God, and finds the agiuent *putriment for 
nius in the things of God and Christ. 

“With wisdom that rarely fails, with wit that cannot be 
restrained, with strong common sense and devout feeling, ke 
pours forth the treasures of his thought.” 

Thousands of the readers of the Curistran Union 
take also the PLymoutH Putpit, and “ yet there is 
room.” The esubscription price of the publications is 
the same, $3 each, But the ¢wo will be sent to any one 
address for $5.50. Any of the picture premiums offered 
for the Curistran UNION will be given also with 
PiyMoutH Putpit on the same terms. 








GENERAL CLUBBING RATES. 


E will send any of the undermentioned periodi- 

cals with the CaritsT1AN Union for one year at the 
rates below. ‘These prices include no premiums. If any of 
the CuristrAN UNION premiums are desired, send 50 cents in 
addition. In all cases 20 cents Postage must be sent for the 
CHRISTIAN UNION, and 20 cents for all the other weeklies ex- 
cept Harper’s Weekly and Bazar. The postage of the Month- 
lies will be paid by the Publishers. 






Price 
MONTHLIES. Singly. 
Car SIO} Harper’s Monthly.... .........-.. $6.2 $7.00 
ISTIAN UNION 800 ee oalazy..-... » "625 "7.00 
* ot “ Seribner’s Monthly +» 6.25 7.00 
° -” “ St. Nicholas.............. -- 5.50 6.00 
* * “ ‘The Atlantic Monthly............. 6.25 5.00 
“ « “ American Agriculturist........... 42 864.50 
WEEKLIES. 
“ 4 “ Harper's Weekly............00++0 7 
ae = “ Harper's Bazaar, nnen. Shantinotnpene iw 
Std Bane tes: +3 
” * “ Whe N.Y. Tribune... 5.0 
- “  AAVANCE,... 6.6... 000+ 5. 
® ‘9 Fe lr ness sceb eohas chen $s 4er santnnce 8.00 





Address all communications with remittances to 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York. 











